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Americans Advance, Retake Gafsa 





Giraud Cancels 
Vichy Decrees 
In Drastic Move 


Petain Slogans Barred; 
De Gaulle Invited 
To Visit Here 


The internal political situation 
of French North Africa was clari- 
fied this week. when Gen. Henri 
Giraud, chief of military and civil 
affairs, declared null and void all 
Nazi-inspired laws and _ decrees 
promulagated here since the col- 
lapse of France in June, 1940. 

In a sweeping series of orders 
the French commander-in-chief, 
who was himself until the middle 
of last year a German prisoner, 
stipylated that the laws of the 
French Republic before the defeat 
of France would hereafter be in 
etfect in North Africa. The gen- 
eral promised for Algeria not only 
the right to vote and elect their 
own municipal assemblies, but he 
also wiped out a series of laws 
which discriminated against the 
Jews. 





UNITY BRIGHTER 

From now on Frenchmen of Jew- 
ish extraction will be allowed to 
engage in business and practice 
the profession on the same basis 
as other Frenchmen. Jewish chil- 
Gren have also regained the right 
to go to government-operaied 
schoois. 

The chances for a unificaticn of 
all French forces fighting the Axis 
also appeared brighter as a result 
of Gen, Giraud’s actions. Gen. Gi- 
raud invited Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle, head of the Fighting 
French with headquarters in Lon- 
don, te confer with him. Gen. de 
Gaulie accepted and it is hoped he 
may visit here shortly. 

PEOPLE’S SERVANT 

As if to make the break from 
Vichy complete, the French gov- 
ernment in North Africa also or- 
dered removed from all public 
Places the pictures, posters, state- 
ments and slogans of Marshal 
Henri Philippe Petain, chief of the 
Vichy regime. The familiar “Tra- 
vail—Famille—Patrie’—(Work, Fa- 
mily, Fatherland)—which has been 
scrawled on piers, docks and walls 
of North African cities is now 
slated to disappear. Heretofore the 
81-year-old marshal, still vener- 
ated because of his stand at Ver- 
dun during the last war, Was con- 
sidered simply a prisoner of the 


(Continued on Page 6) 





Nazis Recapture 
Kharkov; Reds 


Near Smolensk 





BOMBING OF PALERMO - 





U. S. ARMY BOMBERS, operating from North Africa, widen their range toward the European continent. 
This photograph of Palermo harbor in Sicily was taken from one of the B-17 Flying Fortresses that 
attacked this important Axis port. The bombardiers hit where they aimed. Bursts are grouped directly in 
the center of the target area. Two large merchant vessels are burning fiercely. Other bombs hit in‘ the 
dry dock area and among warehouses near the docks, from “which great clouds of smoke billow. 





WASHINGTON—The question oi 
what's become of Adolf Hitler re- 
ceived official cognizance this week 
when Sumner Welles, Under-Sec- 
retary of State. announced that 
the State Department was in pos- 
sesion of reliable reports that the 
Fuehrer has suffered a _ break- 
down. 

Periodically during the last 10 
years the rumor has gone the 
rounds that the real Hitler was 
dead and that the Fuehrer parad- 
ing and heiling around Germany 
was only an obliging double. These 
rumors were in time all exploded. 
Nobody is suggesting now that the 
Fuehrer has been bumped off, but 
there does seem to be circumstan- 
tial evidence that something has 
happened to him. 

Hitler hasn’t seen fit to display 
either his person or his magic 
voice in public for a good three 
months now. He missed making 
his usual _ state - of-the - nation 
speech on January 30, the day of 
days for the Nazi party. He failed 
to appear at the annual beer-hall 
celebration in Munich. He hasn't 
been receiving Ambassadors lately 
or any other foreign emissaries. 
There’s been a lot of talk about a 


+ 











Where's Hitler? Welles 
Says He's On Sick Call 





Hitler-Mussolini meeting, but that 
hasn’t comé to pass, either. A 
proclamation issued in Hitler's 
mame last month was read by 
State Secretary Esser, It’s unlike 
(Continued on Page 6) 


MacArthur Marks 
First Year In Pacific 


MELBOURNE,  Australia—Gen. | 
Douglas MacArthur's’ anniversary 
of his first year in the South Pa-| 
cific war zone yesterday was noted | 
by Australian leaders who praised 
the American general. 

Prime Minister John Curtin, in 
a speech to the Australian Parlia- 
ment, @xto-led Gen. MacArthur as 
an "inspiring force to this coun- 
try.” 

At his headquarters, Gen. Mac- 
Arthur told newspapermen that 
despite the limitation of materials, 
American forces are determined to 
hoid. 

"When we do push forward, it 





Troops At Front 
Are Surprised 
By Archbishop 





Somewhere on the Tunisian 
front, as you read this, a ruddy- 
complexioned man wearing a 


black Fedora hat and a Roman 
collar is walking among soldiers 
and greeting them with a warm 
smile and firm handshake, 

The little man with the friend- 
ly twinkle in his eyes is the Right 
Rev. Francis J. Spellman, the 
Archbishop of the Archdiocese of 
New York and Military Vicar of 
the armed forces of the United 
States. 

He has been in North Africa a 
little more than a week, in that 
time he has traveled more than 
2,000 miles, shaken hands with 





mass both in imposing cathedrals 
and old granaries which have 
hurriedly been improved as places 
of worship for men of the Catho- 
lic faith. : 

As Military Vicar, the Arch- 
bishop is the personal representa- 
tive of the President of the United 
States. On his present mission to 





will be with broad and powerful 
strokes,’ Gen. MacArthur said. 


(Continued on Page 6) 














LONDON—Twenty-seven days 
after the Russians regained Khar- 
kov, the capitoi of the Ukraine, 
the Wehrmacht storméd back in 
a frenzied and all-out effort to 
recapture the city which had been 
in their possession since Septem- 
ber, 1940. 

Offsetting this setback in the 
south, the Russians were making 
good progress in the northern sec- 
tor, where two columns of Soviet 
forces were advancing on Smolensk 
—-approximately. 225 miles west of 
Moscow. 

Violent battling is now going on 
at Chuguev, 25 miles southeast of 
Kharkov, where the Russians are 
holding and in some points coun- 
ter-attacking. The thaw has set 
in and the Russians have been 
‘making good use of the mobile 
anti-tank units to check the crush- 
ing armored Nazi drive. ‘ 

The most significant develop- 
ment of the week’s fighting on 
the eastern front, however, was 
the dispell of the notion that 
German power in the 
east has been appreciably «dulled. 


Blarney Flows On 5th Ave.; 
50,000 In Annual Parade 





NEW YORK—The Gaels from 
counties Cork, Sligo, Mayo, Gai- 
way, Waterford, Down, Leitrim 
Wexford, Monaghan, Cavan, Done- 
gal, Armagh and Tipperary. many 
of whom have long since settled 
in county Bronx and county Brook- 
lyn, celebrated here this week the 
Feast of St. Patrick with all the 
traditional trappings. ‘ 


The main event as usual began 
at 1 PM when from 40,000 to 50,000 
sons and daughters of Erin, fewer 
by 10,000 than those who marched 
last year, began their march up 
Fifth Avenue. The parade was 
reviewed first from the steps of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, by Auxiliary 
Bishops Stephen J. Donahue and J. 
Francis McIntyre. It was also re- 
viewed from Politicians’ Heaven,” 
the official reviewing stand at 64th 
Street, by Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, former 
Mayors James J. Walker and John 
P. O’Brien and a host of other 





Obviously the Wehrmacht still has 


considerable reserves gn hand. 


politicians and officials. It took 





three and a ‘half hours to pass a 
given point. 

In all, the parade included 44 
battalions and 150 Irish organiza- 
tions and societies were represented, 
The ancient Order of Hibernians 
of Greater New York, with 64 di- 
visions, and the Clanna-gael, with 
17 clubs, were there along with 
policemen, firemen and other city 
employees. Even a Red Cross float 
was in line. 

Lilting tunes were played by 50 
or 60 bands and there were six or 
seven Irish pipers’ bands, with the 
pipers dressed in old Irish style 
kilts. Parade officials emphasized, 
as is their annual custom, that 
the pipers were not to be confused 
with Scotch bagpipers. 

In Brooklyn the traditional par- 
ade of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians of Kings County was 
cancelled so that the money which 
would ordinarily be spent on the 
parade could be used for war pur- 
poses. The Brooklynites, however, 


which serves to illustrate one of 
the miracles that can be wrought 
by a war. 

Members of the "Old 69th” at- 
tended mass at St. Patrick's Ca- 
thedral at 9:30 AM in observance 
of the feast of the cathedral's pa- 
tron saint. Wednesdays during 
Lent are usually fast days, but 
Archbishop Francis J. Spellman, 
who is now in North Africa, grant- 
ed to the faithful of the Arch- 
diocese of New York a dispensa- 
tion from abstinence and fasting 
in honor of St. Patrick’s Day. 

In the evening the Limerick 
Men’s Association held its 53rd an- 
nual ball at the Concourse Plaza 
Hotel in the Bronx and then there 
fwas the annual dinner of the 
Friendly Sons of St.. Patrick at 
the Astor Hotel. Corned beef and 
cabbage were ‘the order of the day 
along with fast one-steps, reels, 
hornpipes and jigs which were 
calculated to surpass the more 
hysterical and modern gyrations of 





marched in the Manhattan Parade, 


the younger generation. 


thousands of GI's and conducted’ 


Patrols "Moving | 
Ahead; French 
Regtster Gains 


U. S. Troops Reported 
Now Active East 
Of El Guettar 


ALLIED FORCE HEAD- 
QUARTERS, March 18— 
American forces on the southern 
Tunisian front have advanced 30 
miles southeast of Feriana and have 
recaptured Gafsa, it was announced 


‘in a communique issued here this 


morning. 
The Americans met little oppo- 


sition when they re-entered the 
town at 12:30 PM. Wednesday, but 
they did encounter a_ prodigious 
number of mines and booby traps 
calculated to hamper their ad- 
vance. In the meantime mobile 
French units, presumably operat- 
ing from the west, cooperated with 
the Americans in taking a small 
place on the southeastern edge of 
Gafsa and -occupied an important 
hill six miles east of the town. 
PATROL ACTIVE 

As this edition goes to press, 

American patro’s are active on 
the road from Gafsa to El Guettar, 
12 miles to the east. Just east 
of El Guettar the raad forks, with 
the right fork leading to Gabes, 
chief coastal city in southern Tu- 
nisia just north of the Mareth 
line. 
_ At the same time that the Amer- 
ican-held sector in southern Tu- 
nisia was showing more iife than 
it has for several weeks, activity 
also flared up around the Britisn 
8th Army: positions south of the 
Mareth Line. The Germans an- 
nounced in a communique broad- 
cast from Berlin that the 8th 
Army had begun a push, but there 
was no confirmation here of any 
such major activity. 

The latest official news here 
about the 8th Army was that in 
the northern part of the Mareth 
area British positions had been 
improved during operations Tues- 
day night and that in the south- 
ern area patro's had _ inflicted 
losses on the enemy and had taken 
some prisoners. There were no 
elaborating details of these actions. 

ACTIVITY IN NORTH 

In the far north of Tunisia, too, 
there was activity, although local- 
ized. At 9 AM Wednesday, two 
battalions of German infantry be- 
gan d@ concerted attack on Allied 
positions on the road leading into 
Sedjenane. They succeeded in gain- 
ing some ground at first, but were 
soon driven back by counter-at- 
tacks. The Nazis had tried a ser- 
ies of local thrusts in this area 
during last week, too. 

Flying weather was definitely 
not good for large-scale operations 
in Tunisia last week, but despite 
low clouds bombers and fighters 
were active during the Gafsa ac- 
tion. Mitchell bombers went after 
enemy troops as a prelude to the 
advance on Gafsa, while fighters 
Strafed the enemy's’ vehicles 
streaming out of the town toward 
the east. Direct hits were regis- 
tered on four enemy tanks on the 
road to El Guettar, three trucks 
carrying troops were put out of 
action and an anti-tank gun was 
destroyed. Pilots reported little op- 
position from enemy planes 

American troops in southern Tu- 
nisia had a new commander for 
this action in Lt. Gen. George 

(Continued on Page 6) 


China Air Force 


CHUNGKING—Creation of the 
14th Air Force under Brig. Gen. 
C‘aire L. Chennault, superceding 
all United States air units operat- 
ing in China, has been announced. 
Gen. Chennault is known for his 
exploits as head of the American 
Volunteer Group and as former 
leader of the 23rd Pursuit Group 
which, with only a few p‘anes, has 





done such spectacular work in the 
Far East. 
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Roosevelt 


Submits 


Broad Social Plan 


ee 


Legislation Assures 
Every Soldier Job 
After War 


WASHING TON—President 
Roosevelt forwarded to Congress 
last week a "National Security 
Program” in which were recom- 
mended economic measures de- 
signed to eliminate future depres- 
sions and unemployment. The pro- 


gram, similar to one now before 
the Australian Parliamefit and 
the widely discussed Beveridge 
Plan of Great Britain, guarantees, 
among other things, a job for the 
American soldier when he is mus- 
tered out of the army. 

The plan was haited in many 
quarters as a new economic bill 
of rights, while others called it a 
program to protect the American 
citizen from the crade to the 
‘grave. It is a very compkx pro- 
gram, with many ramifications, 
but here, in brief, is a summary 
of the aims set forth in the seport: 

AIMS SUMMARIZED 

1. The mght to work, usefully 
and creatively through the pro- 
ductive years. 

2. The mght to fair play, ade- 
quate to command the necessities 
and amenities of life in exchange 
for work, ideas, thrift and other 
socially valuable services. 

3. The right to adequate food, 
clothing, shelter and medical care. 

4. The right to security, with 
freedom from fear in oid age, 
want, dependency, sickness, unem- 
pioyment and accident. 

5. The right to live in a system 
of free enterprise, free from com- 
pu-sory labor, irresponsible private 
power, arbitrary public authority 
and unregulated monopolies. 

6. The right to corhe and go, to 
speak, or be silent, free from the 
spying of secret political police. 

7. The right to equatity before 
= law, With equal access to jus- 

ce. 

8. The right to education, for 
work, for citizenship and for per- 
sonal growth and happiness. 

9. The right to rest, recreation 
and adventure. The opportunity to 
enjoy and take part in advancing 
civilization. 

UP TO CONGRESS 

To Congress was left the job of 
taking the proper measures to in- 
sure these aims, aithough the re- 
port did rerommend a number of 
proposals. The message warned 
that price control and wage con- 
trol might be necessary in the post- 
war period. It also evisaged the 

ibility of mixed corporations 
m which private and government 
ownership would share responsi- 
bility. 

"We need to see more and more 
clearly the kind of world toward 
which we are headed, in order to 
maintain the fighting spirit of our 
armed forces and the ardor of our 
industrial worker,” the report 
vowed. We need to stir the imagi- 
nation and aspiration of all peo- 
Pp-e, free or temporarily enslaved, 





Cash Purchase 
Plan Increases 
War Bond Sales 


Uncle Sam’s new streamlined 
method of purchasing war ponds 
is good news for the soldier over- 
| loaded with a wad of easily-torn 
paper francs and no place to 
| spend it. . 
| Since the new and simple sys- 
tem of salting away money where 
it can do some good was intro- 
| duced, war bond sales have zoomed 
like a P-38 all over North Africa. 
| One war bond officer from a 
|bomber squadron proudly an - 
|nounced that his boys had bought 
over 90,000 dollars worth of bonds 
since Bebruary. ; 
"If that isn’t a record, it will do 
until some other unit beats us,” 
he challenged. 


CASH ON THE LINE 


From reports pouring into the 
finance department, the boys like 
the idea of putting cash down for 
war bonds. \The reason is that 
there are no headaches attached 
and no sweating out money order 
lines at the APO. 
All you do is turn the money 
over to the war bond officer and 
he hands you a receipt. The money 
goes to Washington and within 
two to five weeks the war bond 
is delivered to your home or your 
sweetie’s home. 
Better yet, provision is made 
whereby either the buyer or co- 
owner can cash the bond 60 days 
after the first of the month in 
which the purchase was made. 
These investments range from 18 
dollars and 75 cents and up—and 
there is no ceiling. 
After studying the reports sub- 
mitted to him, one bond officer 
summarized the situation thusly: 
"Corporals are the luckiest at 
craps, sergeants are suckers for 
women, majors are the most cau- 
tious and colonels have the most 
money.” 

ROLL OF HONOR 
Then there is a troop carrier 
unit which hit over 43,000 dollars 
in war bond purchases in January 
alone. All officers who buy bonds 
in denominations of 1,000 dollars 
and over and all enlisted men who 
buy bonds 500 dollars and over are 
put on a roll of honor on the bul- 
letin board. 
All the boys are doing their bit 
in greasing the Axis for a fall. 
Even the soldiers in the hospital 
are buying bonds from the chap- 
lain who visits them. 
As one corporal put it, after 
ducking three crap games to in- 
vest three-quarters of his month’s 
pay in bonds: 
"Hell, you can’t buy anything 
here but tangerines and dates. 
Kicking back a little more to Uncle 
Sam seems like one more way of 
kicking out the Axis. I figure you 
might as well shoot the works.” 














. WASHINGTON—This bustling, overgrown capital has suddenly 
broken out with a rash of -plams for the post-war worid..So much, 
in fact, is being ta‘ked about “winning the peace” that Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull found it expedient to remind official Washington 
that j for Was al very well but it was also necessary to 
concentrate a litt.e on winning the war. 

The President’s National Security “ae started the post- 
war ball rolling. On top ef that came a ty resolution offered 
in the Senate by tour Senaters—two Democrats and twe Republi- 
cans. This resolution, which was tentatively supported by the 
State Department, recommended the establishment of a permanent 
United Nations Council which wotld see to it-in the future that 
would-be aggressor nations aré held in check. 

C-imaxing all this was the five-day visit to Washington of the 
handsome Anthony Eden, Secretary of Foreign Affairs in His Majesty's 
Government. Wearing the inevitable Homberg and cartying a brief 
case crammed with social security data, Mr. Eden, it soon developed, 
was ready to discuss not ‘only tical concerned with 
witaing the war but pdilitical problems arising after the war. 

The F Secretray saw about everybody there was to set 
in Washington, and that means a let of people these days. He 
talked to President Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, Russian Ambassador 
Maxim Litvinoff and Chinese Foreign Secretary T. V. Soong, and 
finished up with a jaunt to New York to spend the week-end with 
Wendel! Willkie. ; y, 

Meanwhile, American newspapers applauded editorially this newly- 
born enthusiasm to plan for days of peace. Said one Virginia paper: 

"There are these who the tendency of our leaders in 
Washington to spend so much time thinking 
going to do after peace returns, when they have not yet won the 

war. Yet the fact remains that 

to be worth all the bleod and agony it will cost, if we stupidly 

allow the forces of isolationism and seMishness to bar the road 

nce more*to peace and happiness and prosperity.” 

The New ¥ork Times commented: e 

"It is impossible to overestimate the importance of the conference 
in Washington between President Roosevelt and Anthony Eden and 
their respective aids, for their results will go far in determining the 
future order of the wor'd. The Washington conferences constitute 
the first serious attempt to map out a course of action after victory, 
when the present combatants will again be free and when independent 
agents will no longer be held together by the menace of a common foe.” 

Not all the news from Washington this week, however, was 
concerned with post-war peace plans. President Roosevelt added a 
third star to two major generals now serving in North Africa. 
The new lieutenant generals are George Smith Patton, formerly 
commander of the Western Task Force which landed in Morocco, 
and Carl A. Spaatz, commander of the North African Air Force. 

The ladies also shared in the war spotlight. Secretary of War 
Stimson has indicated to the House Military Affairs Committee that 
he has no objections to the granting of Army commissions to women 
physicians. At the same time, Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War 
Mannower Commission, predicted that by the end of the year, some 
18,000,000 women will be punching time-clocks on the home frent. 
replacing men called to service or those transferred to heavier jobs 
in war plants. 

The cost of the war continues to spiral to astronomical heichts. 
Latest figures by the War Production Board showed that Uncle 
Sam dished out 253.400,000 doWars a day in February—an all- 
hirh, two and one-half the daily war.cost in February a year ago. 

The tax-payers, however. apparently figure the victory is worth 





the price. More than 49,000,000 of them, inc uding 32,000,000 who had 
never stood in the lineup before, formed willing, cheerful queues 
before the revenue col'ectors’ offices, satisfied with the knowledge 
that their money meant more guns to b’ast the Axis. 
People who may have theurht they could beat the food ration- 
ing by dining cut are dronpine the idea. The Office of Price 
Administration is cons‘dering limiting restaurant meals to three 


courses, plus beverage, to control the consumption of rationed foos. 
—M.G. 


U. S. War Output Unparalleled, 
Truman Report To Senate States 











WASHINGTON — The Senate; committee said, were the best 
Committee presided over by Sena-! equipped in the world and Amer- 
tor Harry S. uman, presented ican factories have accomplished 
here a report in which it was de-, more than could possibly have been 





clared that the American arms in- 
dustry had attained a production 
that the enemy nations would 
never be able to equal. 

At the same time, it was adged, 
it was necessary that the American 
people not become indifferent to 
the grave problems of food and of 
submarine warfare. 





American armies, the Truman 





hoped for a year and a half ago. 
The crying need, however, was for 
better escort ships for our mer- 
chant fleet. The Navy Department 
was admonished to do everything 
possible with this end in mind. 
The Committee hinted that it 
might be well to simplify the con- 
struction of naval vessels as well 
as to simplify the methods of air- 
plane production. 








for new objectives, new A good investment, war bonds. 


Congress Passes 


Lease-Lend Bill 
For Third Year 


Stéttinius Cites Africa 
Campaign Foremost 
Result Of Program 


WASHINGTON—The lend- 
lease program went into its third 
year this week, accepted by Demo- 
crats and ‘Republicans alike as an 
established government policy and 
its effectiveness demonstrated in the 
field by growing Allied military 


successes, 

Congress this week approved the 
extension of the bill almost unani- 
mously and, on the same day, Ed- 
ward Stettinius, lend-lease admin- 
istrator, issued his regular quarter- 
ly lend-lease report. The Tunisian 
campaign was cited an out- 
Standing example of the program 
in action. 

British air forces, the report 
stated, are flying American light 
and medium bombers and ground 
forces are using the Gen, Sherman 
and Gen. Lee tanks. American 
fighter squadrons are using Brie 
tish Spitfires and the Britisn have 
also furnished U. S. troops with 
over 3,800 tons of ammunition, 30,- 
000 tons of engineering equipment, 
80,000 tons of coal and many other 
war essentials. And French forces, 
fighting under Gen. Giraud, are 
now equipped with American lend- 
lease arms. 

U. S. SHIPMENTS 

During last year, Stettinius said, 
the U. S. has sent its Allies nearly 
a third of its bombers, more than 
a third of its fighters, more than 
@ quarter of its light tanks and 
a third of its heavy tanks. 

The volume of aid to Russia is 
increasing, he declared, with ship- 
ments as of March 1 adding up 
to more than 3,250,000 tons. Chi- 
nese troops which retreated into 
Burma have been issued new 
American weapons and equipment 
and their pilots are now receiving 
training in India and in the U. S. 
Cargo ships are now being turned 
over to Chinese crews. "To China 
we are determined to provide the 
aid which is necessary to drive the 
Japanese from her soil,” Stettinius 
said 

TURN ABOUT 

.. reverse, the U. S. has re- 
ceived from India over 3,500,000 
gallons of gasoline, more than a 
score of airfields, warehouses, re- 
pair shops, hospitals, roads and 
barracks; from Australia and New 
Zealand over 235,000,000 pounds of 
food in seven months, averaging 
26 pounds for every man, woman 
and child in those countries, Dur- 
ing the same period, the U. S&S. 
sent two billion pounds of food to 
her Allies, representing 16 pounds 
for each person in*the U. 8S. 

During our military operations 
last year and this, the British 
gave us over 700,000 deadweight 
tons of shipping space and will 
provide American troops this year 
with more than 400,000,000 pounds 
of food. 





goals 
which can be reached when the 





war is won.” 





No Handicaps 


WASHINGTON—The War Man- 
power Commission reported that 
industrial training is turning phy- 
sically handicapped men and wo- 
men—many of whom could never 
find work before—into outstand- 
ing productive war workers It is 
reported that the production line 
of a large war plant consisted of 
33 physically handicapped workers 
who have turned their disabilities 
into capabilities. One youth has a 
dwarfed hatid that reaches into a 
space which is too small for a nor- 
mal hand, enabling him to double 
the normal speed of fastening en- 
gine nuts. 


Bathtub Likker 


NEW YORK  CITY—George 
Cakrilin, of the Bronx, was ar- 
rested and charged with boatleg- 
ging when police, investigating a 
sour smell eminating from his 
apartment, discovered a 100-galion 
bathtub sti:] in operation. The po- 
lice found enough mash of sugar 
and raisins in the bathtub to make 
40 gallons of alcohol. Under beds 
and in closets they located another 
600 pounds of raisins, 80 pounds 
of , five barrels of mash and 
20 ions of alcohol. 

The raisins, estimated to be a 
several years’ supply for one family 
at the present ration value of 19 

















“PROMOTION” 











points, were donated to the army. 
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Nurses Follow Troops 
With Mobile Hospital 


By JAMES A. BURCHARD 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


SOMEWHERE NEAR THE 
FRONT—They landed under ‘fire 
with the first United States treops 
in North Africa. They moved to 
the front, and during the slugfest 
for Kasserine Pass evacuated 


y' 
can bet your prize 45 they'll be 
doing the same good job. 

Gentlemen, we give you 26 
nurses of the United States Army, 
as game a gang of gals as ever 
tied a tourniquet with Old Man 
Mars presiding. 

They're valued members of a 
mobile front-line hospital, geared 
for emergency operations and at 
times going full blast more than 
48 hours at a stretch. The 26 
nurses have more than carried 
their weight. : 

Recruited from Army camps all 
over the United States, they were 
unaware of their destination. But 
they and 18 other U. S. nurses— 
now stationed ~ elsewhere—were 
Prominent members of that Nov. 
8 party. Their experiences during 
those first few days fully prepared 
them for their African Argosy, 
which never has been dull. 

lst Lt. Alys Louise Salter, chief 
nurse who hails from Alexandria, 
La., was groggy from a siege of 
pneumonia. She hardly remembers 
wobbling ashore. 
Genevieve Kruzik, of 
Gary, Ind., operating-room super- 
visor standing five feet two inches, 
rode to land on the back of a 
British. sailor, Others, less fortu- 
nate, plunged up to their necks in 
water. 

RUGGED INTRODUCTION 

Their equipment didn’t arrive for 
many days, but doctors and nurses 
requisitioned an old French bar- 
racks and opened for _ business. 
With snipers plunking away at 
them, they operated by flashlight. 

Barehanded and using old 
French ihstruments, they utilized 
boiled thread for sutures and tore 
up their slips and step-ins to make 


wash rags. They bathed the 
wounded with water carried in 
the:r helmets. When bullets 


whizzed into their improvised hos- 
pital, they threw out the water 
and put on the helmets. They had 
rations, but they gave most of 
them to the soldiers. All in all it 
was a rugged introduction to 
Africa. 

Later they moved toward the 
scene of action, establishing a tent 
hospital With the enemy knock- 
ing at their door, they evacuated 
30 patients. Then all the nurses 
wedged themselves in one Army 
truck and retreated between two 
tanks. Now they’re itching to re- 
turn to the thick of the excite- 
ment. although they agree their 
present setup is practically elegant 
compared to their previous quar- 
ters, especially as concerns the wel- 
fare of their patients. 

They're particularly proud of 
their overating room, where Lt. 
Kruzik is assisted by Lt.-Margaret 
Horrback, of Shelbyville, Ky. It 
includes three operating tables— 
one the real thing, one a stretcher 
on field medicine chests and the 
third a stretcher on boxes. 

GI ATTIRED 

The hospital CO is Maj. Fred- 
erick Mackenbrock, of Omaha, 
Neb. The nurses think he’s one of 
the grandest guys on two feet. He 
feels the same way about the stal- 








sé 

wart 26. They're equa:ly proud 
of the big red cross for air- 
plane identification. It required 186 
white hospital sheets, stitched to- 
gether by the nurses. The cross 
Was sprayed in with red paint. The 
entire job is 90 by 90 feet, with 
the edges weighted down by stones. 


At first glance, it’s difficult to 





tell there are Any nurses on the 


Bomber Returns 
After Hornet's 





Attack By Nazis 


Mitchell Gets Riddling 
Following Raid On 
Supply Ships 


"I've got a feeling those guys 
don’t like us,” said Lt. Robert M. 





Hamilton, whose Mitchell bomber}! 


had just blasted two Axis supply 


premises at all. They're all garbed! ships off Tunis, fought off three 
in GI fatigues, regulation issue./ Messerschmitts and limped home 


One or two even have GI haircuts 


to a belly landing with 115 bullets 


They rarely bother to dress up, be-| in it. "I think they're prejudiced 


cause they can’t go anywhere, any- 
way. Their principal off-duty 


against Amcrica,” Hamilton added. 
The way he told it one could 





Munich's Brown House 
Is Damaged By RAF 


Deep must have been the anguish 
of the Nazi leaders last week when 
the RAF dropped its load of more 
than 500°tons of bombs on Munich. 
Not so much for the damage caused 
in the industrial areas bit because 
of the pasting the Brown House 
received. 

To the loyal heilers of the Nazi 
Party, the Brown House is the 
historic shrine of National Social- 
ism and the holy of holies for all 
good Nazis. It was in Munich where 
Adolf Hitler gathered his followers 
to make his first putsch against the 
Weimar Republic im 1923. It wasn’t 
|successful and Hitler went to jail 
where he wrote Mein Kampf. Since 

then, the Brown House has been 
referred to as a "cradle of Nazi- 
|ism” from where the current crop 


amusements are reading, bridge! almost believe he was right. His! of Hitler stooges have been spewed 


and poker (three-franc limit with 
only three raises.) 

Chief Nurse Salter tried dress- 
ing up once, with dire results. She 


plane was one of the B-25’s that 
discovered a convoy carrying sup- 
plies to the enemy and proceeded 
to attack it. About that time the 


donned her natty blue uniform and| Nazis decided they'd counter-at- 


the lone pair of silk stockings she 
brought to Africa. After visiting a 


corps surgeon in a nearby town,| 
She stopped at a food depot for a) 


light snack. At this instant several 
Jerry planes appea@ted and dropped 
six bombs. 

Lt. Salter was a bit slow in mov- 
ing toward a slit trench. A ser- 
geant promptly pushed her into 
one, and not a moment too soon 
as a bomb exploded less than 200 
yards away. Lt. Salter’s dress and 
stockings were a mess, but the 
sergeant apoligized prettily and all 


‘was forgiven. 


"I sheuld have known better 
than to put on silk stockings,” ad- 
mitted Lt. Salter. 


= 


Aussie Slang—Strictly 
Dinkum—Balks Yanks 


SOMEWHERE IN AUSTRALIA— 
Australians, like Americans, long 
ago began. doing tricks to the 
English language. Now American 
soldiers, who are considered quite 
adépt in the art, are at first be- 
wildered to hear one Australian 
soldier approach another and say: 
"That dill cobber of mine, who 
really is a fair stick and dinkum, 
took that buttered bun of his to 
a beano last night and paid a fid- 
dlydid for a flanagan of plunk.” 

Translated into Yank "English” 
this means: "That stupid buddy 





‘of mine, who really is a good guy 


and on the up and up, took that 
girl, whom nobody else wants, to 
a big party last night and paid a 
pound for a haif-gallon jug 
cheap wine.” 

But the Yanks are catching on. 





Frisco 

SAN FRANCISCO—Mayor An- 
gelo Rossi, indignant over the ab- 
breviation of his city in the title 
of a “projected Hollywood film, 
"Hello, Frisco, Hello,” set out for 
the film capital to do something 
about it. ‘ 

Studio executives met the mayor 
with open arms, listened amicably 
to his complaint, shoved a script 
in his hands and called in the 
cameramen. Now, in the pro-ogue 
to the picture, audiences will see 
the mayor emoting, with the fol- 
lowing dialogue: 

"There’s only one name for the 
city of Saint Francis and that, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, is San 
Francisco!" 








FRONT-LINE HOSPITAL—Doctors at work saving lives in a hospital 
close te the scene of action. Here is where Uncle Sam’s nurses play an 
impertant and valuable role. 











tack. 
COCKPIT EXPLODES 

"All of a sudden,” Hamilton 
said, "the whole cockpit seemed 
to explode. Bullets and flak seemed 
to come from every direction, but 
particularly from above and be- 
hind. My co-pilot and I ducked our 
heads and steered the ship just 
by a sort of sixth sense, for the 
bullets were flying through in front 
of us and coming in behind our 
heads. 

“How we ever escaped being 
killed is more than I know for one 
explosive bullet came through the 
astrodome, plowed through two 
pieces of heavy steel frame, passed 
an inch from .our heads, smashed 
the magnetic compass and went 
down through the nose. Those fel- 


lows were good shots, for they di-| 


rected their fire entirely at the 
pilots and the gunners and the 
fuselage. They didn’t waste their 
bullets on the ends of the wings. 
They shot straight at the body of 
the ship” 
“EQUIPMENT DAMAGED 
Twenty bullet marks in all were 


counted near Lt. Hamilton’s seat,! 


21 near the co-pilot’s place and 
61 around the gunner’s compart- 
ment. The plane came back with 
much of its equipment badly dam- 
aged. The entire gyro system was 
shot out. The hydraulic landing 
gear was out of commission and 
the plane had to be landed with 
wheels up. A bullet just missed 
tearing apart one of the cables 
that control the elevators which 
control the ship’s ascent or de- 
scent. When the plane did finally 
land, its bomb bay doors were drag- 
ging open, its right wing was 
tipped over and its right propeller 


of| was bent back almost double. 


During this particular battle 
S-Set. Robert M. Brunner, of Dix- 
on, Cal., became one of the first 
sergeant-gunner aces of this the- 
ater, bringing his grand total of 
the campaign to four which he 
shot down himself and another 
shared. 


How Your Unit Can) land 


Get Stars And Stripes 


Any unit not receiving The Stars 
and Stripes regularly should com- 
municate throuch its Snrecial Ser- 
vice or other officer with the near- 
est Stars and Strives office Thev 
are located as follows: A'giers, Red 
Cross Club, 10 Blvd. Baudin, Cir- 
culation Dept.; Cassablanca, Red 
Cross Service C‘ub. S-Sgt. E. M. 
Duscher; Constantine, Museum, 
S-Set. D. A. Robinson, phone 3475; 
Oran, Barclay Bank Bldg., S-Set. 





forth on a long-suffering German 
people. 


21 Allied Pilots 
Get Air Medals 


Air medals and one Distin- 
guished Flying Cross were pre- 
sented this week by Lt. Gen. Carl 
Spaatz, commanding general of 
the Northwest African Air Forces; 
to 21 Allied pilots in the African 
theater, including 15 British and 
American reconnaissance fliers, 
and six French pilots of the re- 
| cently rejuvenated Lafayette Esca- 
drille. 

The awards were made in the 
|}mame of Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Commander-in-Chief of 
| the Allied Forces. It was the first 
time in this theater that the Air 
| Medal, an American decoration. 
has been presented to British 
pilots. The RAF fliers receiving 
the award are members of the 
photo reconnaissance unit com- 
manded by Col. Eliott Roosevelt. 

The French pilots were deco- 
rated for downing 13 German fliers 
in Tunisia since early January, 
when the Escadrille took to the 
air for the first time in Wor!d 
War II. At that time Warhawk 
fighter planes were turned over 
to the French fliers by the U. S. 
Army Air Force. In 1917 and 1918, 
the Escadrille consisted of .Ameri- 
can volunteer pilots flying French 
p'anes serviced by French mechan- 
ics, and boasted such famous aces 
as Eddie Rickenbacker. Now 
French pilots fly American planes 
kept in the air by American tech- 

The Distinguished Ftying Cross 
went to Lt. Col. Frank L. Dunn, 
of San Antonio, Texas, for "cour- 
age and devotion far beyond the 
call of mititary duty.” Despite un- 
favorable weather, Col. Dunn flew 
plone to Sardinia, swooping over 
the seaplane base city of Cag*iari 
at an altitude of less than 100 
feet and obtaining a complete, 
visyal reconnaissance. While pass- 
ing close to the airdrome, he ac- 
tuatly joined the traffic pattern 
of several Axis aircraft circling to 














Pilots receiving the Air Award 

were Lt. Col. Dunn: Ist Lt. Law- 

rence H. Craig, of Durango, Colo., 

and ist Lt. Joe D. Scalpone, North 
J. 


Shios Launched 


WASHINGTON — The UV. S. 
Maritime Commission announced 


chant shins, making a total of.1,027 
ships of this tyne that have been 
launched in U. S. shin yards sinee 
Pearl Harbor. Of this total, 185 
have been launched in the last two 
months. 








Morgan, Wall St. 
Leader, Dies In 
New York City 


Financial Giant Shied 
From Publicity; Was 
Friend Of Kings 


NEW YORK—J. P. Morgan, the 
financier, died here early this week 
after a brief illness. He was head 
of the famous Wall Street bank- 





the launching of nine more mer-| 





Leonard 2. 

roud Pvt. Harley E. Jacobson, 19050176, 
Step up, P fathers, and baby on Jen, i” = 
claim your own from this list of| Edward M, Cohen, 36353980, son 


babies compiled by the American 


Red Cross: 
T-Sgt. William Gesek, 6997735, son 
rm March 7; Pfc, Corbero Frank 
uguewood, 6925667, Thomas Timo- 

thy born March 9; S-Sgt.-John Reg- 

inald@ Franks, 6788769, John Reginald 

Jr. born middie of december; Sgt. 

Clarence ©. Juester, Jr. 14088512, 

daughter born March 2; Cpl, Amede 

Hoskins, 36107615, daughter born 

Jan 21; Sgt. Jéseph B. Zeits, 36151517, 

son born March 3; John Oigher 

t, 32307334, John Jr., born 

Feb. 22; Pvt. J..Bryd, 34382848, son 

born Feb. 17; Leroy Kenneth Ship- 

man, 13001263, dgughter born Jan. 26. 
Capt, Richard R. Lovell, daughter 

born March 3; Maj. Fred W. Mc- 

Nelly, 0-22878, Patsi Leedo born Feb, 

27; Lt. Shubuch Kothe, daughter 

born March 7; Sgt. Wm. E. Schissler, 

39, Regina Barbara born Dec. 

17; Capt. B, Stewart, daughter born 

7; Sgt. Dale D. Daniels, 655- 

baby born Feb. 11; 
3200063 





born March 8; Lt. Maurice C. Greene, 
0-568393, daughter Mary Katherine 
born Feb. 13; T-Sgt. Edwin Burgard, 
34079350, son born Feb. 28; Floyd 
Brooks, son born Dec. 14; Lt, Olin 
W Mintzer Ill, 0-378348, Elizabeth 
Wesley Worn Oct. 31. 

‘Sgt. Albert C. Kirby, son born 
March 4; Cpl, Francis Ryan, 1100- 
7304, son arrived Feb. 26; Pvt. Clar- 
ence J. Bonnell, 32144021, Clarence 
Jr, born Feb. 13; Maj. James Lynch, 
Margaret born March 6; Sgt. Albert 
J. Stewart, 6995452, Albert John Jr., 
born Feb. 9; Lt. Herbert R. Plass, 
Edward Rohif born Jan, 29; Cpl. 
Theodore A. Burne, son born March 
8; Capt. S. C. Davidson, 0-370167, son 
born Feb. 18; Cpl. Vincent Campan- 
ile, 38171417, son born rch 4. 

Sgt. Charles D. Brumit, 20839963, 
son born March 5; Pvt. Wm. Henry 
Carey, 33119111, daughter born Feb. 
28 Sgt. A. D. Persichini, daughter 
Lelia Faye born March 7; Lt. Paul S. 
Stryson, daughter born March 10; 
John R,. Cicero, daughter Joan Ros- 
ario, born Feb. 5; Sgt. E. T. Head, 
38054495, daughter born Feb. 1; Maj. 
William F. Ducan, son born March 





illip = and Pvt William McElfresh, nep- 
; ew 


born March 3. 


ing firm of J. P. Morgan and Com- 
| pany established by his father, the 
elder J. P, Morgan. 

While the younger Morgan lacked 
many of the brusque qualities of 
his father, he still retained the 
inbred Morgan hatred of personal 
publicity. In an era when press 
agents became a permanent ad- 
junct of big business, J. P. Morgan 
avoided the printed or spoken 
word as if it were the plague. He 
never made a public speech, rarely 
a public appearance, took little or 
no part in civic affairs and never 
submitted to interviews. 


MORGAN LEGEND 

It was only during the last few 
years that New York reporters 
covering the sailings and dockings 
of the big liners broke through the 
Morgan legend when he agreed to 
meet them occassionally upon re- 
turning from one of his frequent 
European visits. 

J. P. Morgan lived in an old and 
spacious brownstone mansion at 
38th Street off Madison Avenue, 
just opposite the justly famous 
Morgan library which he founded, 
He maintained a country home on 
Long Island. In times of peace the 
financier usually spent several 
| months a year in England, where 
he maintained a home, and in 
Scotland, where he owned several 
estates and spent much of his 
time grouse-hunting. 

He was a good friend of the late 
King George V of Britain, as well 
as of the present ruler, and was 
often a welcome guest at Buck- 
ingham Palace. Another friend was 
the former Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, with whom he traveled on 


several yachting trips. ° 
FINANCES ALLIES 
It was the House of Morgan 


which floated in the United States 
many of the loans that helped fi- 
nance the Allies during World 
War I. As the most important U. 
S. banking firm‘in Britain and 
France during 1914-18, J. P. Mor- 
gan and Company later came un- 
der the scrutiny of Congress and 
twice the firm was investigated by 
a Congressional Committee. It was 
at one of these investigations that 
the famous “incident” occurred— 
a girl midget sat on the lap of the 
sedate Mr. Morgan. 

After that, J. P. Morgan limbered 
up somewhat in his public rela- 
tions, although never enough to 
become anything but uneasy when 
around reporters. 

Following the early New Deal 
banking legislation, J. P. Morgan 
and Company, as such, gave up 
its investment business and became 
simply a private banking firm. The 
firm usually had about 20 part- 
ners, some of the better known 
partners being the late Dwight W. 
Morrow, former Senator from New 
| Jersey and-U. S. Ambassador to 





| Mexico; Thomas P. Lamont, and 
Junius Morgan, son of J. P. Mor- 
gan. 


Bulletin Sets Policy 
For Fund Collections 


Early issues of The Stars and 
Stripes were sent to Commanding 
Officers for distribution to their 
units in accordance with orders 
of the Commander-in-Chief in 
Bulletin Number 11, These orders 
instructed CO's to designate an of- 
ficer to distribute the paper and 
hold funds collected until instruc- 
tions were received from The Stars 
and Stripes as to remitting these 
funds. 

Most of these accounts have now 
been closed and it is requested 
that any officers still holding 
funds bélonging to The Stars and 
Stripes remit same to one of the 
offices of’ The Stars and Stripes 
as listed in the masthead of the 
paper. If more convenient, a de- 
posit may be made in any branch 
of the Bank:of Algeria or the 
Bank of Morocco for the account 
of The Stars’ and Stripes, Bank 
of Algeria at Algiers. Two deposit 
receipts should be secured from 
the branch bank accepting the de- 
posit. One may be retained by the 
depositing officer and one should 
be mailed to The Stars and Stripes, 
10 Blvd. Baudin, Algiers. 
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American Dream 


Early this week, an American died. His name was Stephen 
Vincent Benet, poet and Pulitzer Prize winner perhaps best-remem- 
bered for his epic "John Brown's Body.” Benet wrote other things, 
too, and always he wrote of America. He wrote with hope, with 
promise—with such a boundless and exuberant love for his country 
that Americans by the thousands rediscovered the land “they lived in. 

Benet’s America was always a land of the future. The people 
he wrote of were not content; they were always looking for romething 
better. Sometimes they found what they sought, sometimes they didn’t. 
But they never stopped looking. 

Not long before his death, Benet wrote a story called "William 
Riley and the Fates.”. It was the story of a young American whose 
future was filled with tumult and confusion and waste and ttriving 
and hope and war. William Riley saw men stand against tyranny 
and stretch out their hands to help others. He saw men die before 
firing squads, singing songs of freedom. Yet he cried: 

"Why does it have to be in my time? Why can’t:America leave 
it alone?” 


And Benet’s answer: 

Has America ever left destiny alone? There’s fate—and destiny 
—and man as well. And too many people make fale an excuse for 
failure. You'll hear that the country is finished—you'll hear that 
things will never be the same. Well, they never have been the same. 
America says, I’m young and I'm free and I’m growing—and | want 
the bold and the merry and the enduring. | want the laughers, the 
thinkers, the stronghearted and the daring. I'll use them; their bones 
will be dust in the graveyards, but their fate and mine will go on. 
Europe gave me her people arid they made a land; and I'll give to 
Europe the promise and the hope and the courage that we've built 
here. The fate of the world is America’s fate. The two are indwwisible. 

That was one of the last things Stephen Vincent Benet wrote 
before he died. But his America and his dream of a world of free 


men live on. 


Parlez-vous Fran¢ais? 








LESSON XIV 


(Fourteenth in a series of French lessons issued by the Special] Services |- 


Section, NATOUSA.) 


An IDIOM is an expression peculiar to a language. For this lesson 
we are giving you some IDIOMS that are oiten used in French. They 
express thoughts that cannot be translated direrctly from English to 
French or vice versa. 

HERE THEY ARE: 


I am right. You are wrong. J’ai raison. VOus avez tort. 
The absent are always in the Les absenis ont toujours tort. 
wrong. 

This wme he is right. Cette fois il a raison. 

They are quite rigit. Ils ont tout a tait raison. 

How are you? « Comment allez-yOus? 

How do you do? Comment vous portez-vous? 

I am very well, thank you. Je vais trés bien, merci. 

How is your father? Comment se porte voire pére? 

He is very well. Il se porte trés bien. 

1 believe so. Je crois que oui. 

We believe not. Nous croyens que non. 

1 am afraid not. Je crains que non. 

I did not think so. Je croyais que non. 

Are you hungry? Avez-vous faim? 

I am not thirsty. . Je n’ai pas soif. 

We were very hungry. Nous avoins bien faim. 

I am cold. He is not warm. Jai froid. Il n’a pas chaud. 

Are you warm enough? Avez-vous. assez chaud? 

You look cold. Vous avez i’air d’avowr froid. (You 
havé the appearance to be cold.) 

Turn to the left. Tournez a gauche. 

Don't turn to the right. Ne tournez pas a droite. 

My room is the second on the left. Ma chambre. est la deuxiéme 4a 


gauche. 
gs Ae third turning to the Prenez la troisiéme (rue) a droite. 
right. 
We were told to go straight on. On nous a dit de marcher tout 
droit, . 
It is fine today. Ii fait beau aujourd’hui. (It makes 
fine today.) 


Il fait mauvais temps. 

I) a fait du tonnerre, presque toute 
la nuit. S 

Nous ailons avoir de l’orage. 

Il pleut. Tl a tombé de la neige. 

I} pleuvra demain. 

Il n’y a pas beaucoup de boue. 

I smoke too much. So does he. Je fume trop. Et Ini aussi. 

So do you. So do T. Et vous ‘aussi. Et moi aussi. 

You can understand it, can’t you? Veus ro»vez le comprendrg, n’est- 
ce pas? 

Oui. Et nous aussi. Et lui aussi. 

Et moi aussi. Et elle aussi. 

I do not smoke much. Je ne fume pas beaucoup. 

Neither does my cousin. Mon cousin non plus. 

I could not undeystand what they Je ne p®uvais pas comprendre ce 
were saying. quils disaient. 

So did you. didn’t you? Et vous aussi, n’est-ce pas? 

Neither could we. Ni nous non plus. 

Nos amis non plus. 

I) fait trés chaud aujourd’hui. 

I! ne faisait pas si froid hier. 

Il ne fait pas trés chaud ce soir. 

Th ne fait jamais trés froid ici, 

Il a fait chaud toute la journée. 


The weather is bad. 
It thundered nearly all_night. 


We are going to have a storm. 
It-is raining. It was snowing. 
It will rain tomorrow. 

There is not much mud. 


Yes. So can we. So can he. 
So shall I. So will she. 


It is very hot today. 

It wasn’t so cold yesterday. 

It. isn’t very warm this evening. 
It is never very cold here. 

It has been hot all day 


\§ The Censor's Office 





Censorship is a personal weapon : 
of war whose use every soldier 
should gs Sper just as a 
derstands his rifle, his pistol or 
his tommtygun. There’s some con- | [—><>— 
fusion about how to use this wea-||:-"*. +”. 
pon when a man gets down to 
writing those letters home, and 
very soon a new set of censorship 
regulations clarifying many points: |; ¢ 
will be issued. | Cae 

Meanwhile, The Stars and 
Stripes, never bashful, submitted 
a list of questions which the cen-- 
sorship section promptly and oblig- 
ingly answered as follows: 
|Q@. What is the rule on discussing 

location of units? | 
A. Location can be disclosed only 

as “Somewhere in North Africa.” | 
Q. Can air raids and bombings be- | 
hind the front be. mentioned? 
A. Yes, but don’t uSe aates, loca-| f 
tion, results or unduly "vivid”) § 
descriptions. Stick to generalities. | 
Q. When can I use civilian letter 
boxes? 
A. Never under any circumstances. | 








, z oe Nae Me 
pinlicuie, Inc. World rights reserved 











Use your A. P. O. boxes only! 


his part in a battle? 
A. The enemy wants just this 


Q. When can a soldier write about “He says he’d rather have a pastrami sandwich and 





kind of information because it 


Newspapers Home? . 

Q. Can newspapers be sent home? 

A. The Stars and Stripes may be 
mailed. Local and company 
newspapers can not be mailed. 

| Q. When can troop movements, 

| &rrival of convoys and informa- 

| tion of that general nature be 





TUNISIA—One of the greatest 
written about? ; tests of Franco-American good- 
A. After the war is Over. will occured at the front not long 
,Q. Can high-ranking Qificers be ago on top of a telephone pole. 
mentioned? The wires, both American and 
A. No, if tne officer ranks higher French, had gone sour and the 
than a lieutenant colonel. signal officers of both armies sent 
Q. When is it all right to tell your | out their trouble shoote When 
corresnondents at home that you} the signal crew of S-Szgt. Vernon 
have been wounded, should that, pamstrom, of Port Lavaca, Texas, 
happen? . | arrived, it met a crew of French 
A. After you are back with your signalmen. Two members of each! 
unit. Should you have a good rea- nation climbed the pole together, 
son to write before that time. ask pliers, side-cutters and wires dang- 
your unit censor to get permis-! jing. They got to the top, shook! 
sion from the chief base censor.; hands, put the wires back in order, | 
> shook hands again and came down. 
Cameras and Film | $gt. Damstrom’s crew maintains 
Q. Can you own cameras and take it can do anything by night that | 
pictures to be sent home? most people can’t do by day. 
A. Privavely-owned cameras are They’ve gone over their splices so 
permitted except in combat’ many times they can now do them! 
zones in the theater. Background blindfolded ‘and behind their backs. 
and subject must not show in- Thry’ve worked in fog, rain and 
formation of possible value to mud, and when it’s so cold the 
the enemy. ’ | wires are frozen. They’ve scaled 
Q. Where snall I get my films!a canyon to throw a cable across. 
processed? | They’ve gone 75 miles out to find 
A. Never send undeveloped films .0! nothing but trouble. They don’t 
unauthorized processors! Instead like it, but, as Sgt. Damstrom puts 
take your film to your unit cen- it, "What the hell you gonna do/ 
~~ with a tag attached a about it?” 
showing your name and the 
| The trouble - shooters learned 
See eee en an, thé! their business in the States. Few 
States to whom you want "members of the 14-men crew had 
finished film sent. any training*in signal work be- 
@, Can Picture ,Postcards be sent fore they joined the Army, wl- 
e S 
A. Yes. Providing they do not de- though one of them, Sgt. Francis 
ict definite cities. They may be, G- Moody, of Fort Worth, Texas. 
P : y may d©| once worked for Southwestern Bell 
pictures of general scenic inter- = They’ ll 
est, but all place names must be Telephone in - Texas. ey’ve a 
scratched out. | Picked up a few tricks in Africa, 
|in-luding a new French splice, for 
Blue Envelopes which they have nothing but praise. 
@ What's the latest dope on bie] 4, f ose atte, Minow wen 
envelopes A irae : 
‘ they'll be called. On New Year's 
A. Right now, these envelopes, . 
which go past the unit com-| Eve they worked all night on a 




















a chocolate malted.” 


—- a unit on the front. Steer Signalmen Wage War 
On Goats, Camels, Mud 


By MILTON LEHMAN 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


railroad track, with their weapons 
carrier riding the rails. "It’s per- 
fectly safe,” the French switchman 
told them, "There’s not supposed 
to be a train until tomorrow—ai- 
though sometimes the _ foolish 
trains pull a surprise trip.” The 
train stayed away that night. 


Usually the way ist Sgt. Harold 
G. Tipps, of Wilson, Okla., handles 
an assignment is to haul out a 
map, stick his finger on a point 
and say: "Trouble. Get going.” 

Whichever crew is next in line 
goes out with its test board. They 
start at one end of the wire, check 
for the break, then go to the other 
end and make another check. Then 
they close in on the bad spot like 
a mortar crew bracketing. The test 
board will generally tell what kind 
cf trouble they're in for—a ground- 
ed. shorted or open wire. 

When the job is to lay down 
new wires, the signal crew packs 
a reel of field wire on a spindle 
in the back of their truck When 
they have to work fast, they can 
unreel field wire at the rate of 3 
miles an hour. 

What bothers the avéfage sig- 
nalman most are not trains or the 
blackout. His biggest worries are 
goats, mules and camels. "Goats,” 
said one member of Sgt. Dams- 
trom’s crew, "have been known to 
eat the insulation off wires.” Mules 
hke to tromy on newly-laid com- 
munication lines and camels some- 
times chew them apart until. the 
signal crew puts the wires out of 
reach. Near Maktar, one crew was 
stumped by Arabs who considered 
field wire excellent material for 
clothes lines. Every so often. the 
Arabs would come along and cut 
off ancther 50 feet for wash day. 





sorship, are very scarce an 
should be used only for import- 
ant personal matter. A monthly THE 

~ supply of two envelopes for each ; 


man is expected soon, 
Q. Does a letter to anyone in the 





British Isles require postage? TRANSPORT: CROSSING 
A. No. Just write “free” in place : 
of the stamp. A strange coast is near, a thousand 
mi-es away, 


Q. May I write a letter in French? 
A. Yes, if you first get permission And the convoy cereeps on wavy 
of your unit commander and feet, 
write “French” lightly in pencil; Slowly, like blocks, in a child's 
on the envelope. ? dream; P 
Q. Can drawings, sketches or mU-| and we on board stare thru the 
a sic manuscripts be sent home? railing } 
. Yes. But. submit them direct to 
the base censor with no corres- gg poms Nenad Pressed 
pondence and ready for mailing. Hey : : 
mmon-sense should be upper- I, — and language of their 
most in the mind of every soldier | <a . 
when he writes his letter bs hk, EO A phn pony 
stated Capt. Warren Cudlip, of Be our bosom.and our companion 
Laurium, Mich., and the censor- yet: : 
Ship section. ~ u 
e”If the subject is one which o ae oor were 2 end — 
would be helpful to the enemy in| gubs may be near, o subs may be 
any way—cut it,” he advised. near. 
"Your family and sweetheart| Night ‘be black, be starless, wid- 
wants to know about you— how/ owed 
you're eating, sleeping and getting| Of the fhoon. (moon, you candid 
along, and how much you miss cameraman, 
them. They don’t give a rap about| Who films too clear our prized 
troop movements or equipment or! craft) 








{other impersonal sufscts. But the| Blackout, complete as crisis, de- 


manders to base censor for Cem | geyjqyeyinnnymnmuyymninmnyan nian in neg og 





enemy does.” scend ..e 


OVNI ARADO NUUUEHEI SALLE UU U2 


CORNERED 


SiNJEVNUNAUUNUUNALAUNTRUA OTN LIONEL At gg 


Or moon, you sha!] not see us 


home. —S.S. 
Written in the South Atlantic 


NIGHT RAID 

Their lord and master is a Hun 

Who makes mistakes, He thought 
we'd run! 

His bombers dive out of the blue; 

They have their chore of death te 
do. : 

They drop their loads with wail 
and screech 

As upward to them tracers reach. 

Our roaring guns catch one om 
hi . 





gh: 
No more will that bird homeward 
fly! ~ 
Another bomber seems quite tame 
As down to earth it falls in flame. 
Then, ,ack-ack ceased, our fighte 
ers soar 
To even up the Jerry score, 
We watch them rip into the fight 
And finish off that evil flight. 
The "rulers of the earth” today 
Are whipped and fall apart like 
play. —Cpl. JOHN H. TONER 
‘ 
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Flashes From The Front 








THE PONY EXPRESS, 

lives on the Tunisian front . . 
the horse and the driver is Pvt. 
hog from White Plains, N. Y. .. . Karabinos, which means carbine in 
Slav, carries the mail from an airfield to a hospital in practically 
nothing flat . . . He’s famed as the fastest Jeep driver on the front, 
. It’s really something to see him 


famed mail service of the early west, still 
. This time, however, the Jeep replaces 


and never has had an accident. . 
with a pistol in one hand, the wheel-in the other, 


scooting along 
and the Jeep zipping at 75 miles 5 a hour. > 
is e 


THE FINEST BOMB-PROOF DUGOUT we've seen at the front 
belongs to Sgt. Charles E. Freeman, of Charlestown, W. Va... . It 
has all the comforts of home, including two double-decker bunks. 
insulated roof, glass window, cabinets made from gaso‘ine tins, an 
alcove with stairs, clothes racks and gun racks ... There's also an 
outdoor fireplace, in which Freeman and his pa's fry an occasional 
chicken . . . Right now they have a hen tethered to the fireplace by 
a long rope ... At least, > Was > =sS we last saw Freeman. 


THE GERMANS WERE BUILDING their bridge near Sidi-Nsir. 
It was a tough job. The guiley was deep and the weather was bad. 
On the other side, concealed by a mountain, one of our artillery units 
waited until Jerry drove rs the _ or ) Then, blooie! 





NO ONE KNOWS how many times it’s happened already, but Pvt. | 
Paul Joachum, of Jacksonville, Fla. and Cpl. Wi'son E. Steers, of | 
Hartwick, N. Y., mail orderlies for a front line headquarters, claim 
one lad in their bailiwick has already received two packages of Cali- | 
fornia dates. They were packaged in California, shipped to New York, | 


where they were purchased and sent.on to Eng'and, then forwarded ; 


to North Africa, leading Sores ne in the world. 

AN ACE IN NAME and fact is 2nd Lt. Thomas Ace White, 21, of | 
Kelso, Washington . . . He recently was awarded the Air Medal for | 
shooting down five enemy planes—two FW-190’s and three ME-109’s | 
. . . He flys a P-38 named Janet, after a friend’s daughter ... At 
one time he intended to christen his p‘ane after his own gal, but 
she married what Ace termed ”a buck private in the walkin’ army” 
. . . Ace grew up in Juneau, Alaska, and learned to fly at the age 
of 15... He enlisted in the RCAF in.1940 as an instructor, and was | 
commissioned in the U. S. Air Force last September . . . Asked how 
he shot down his fifth plane. he rep‘ied, "I just mixed a few high | 
explosive shells with his oe e* he Pd up.” | 


NEARLY FOUR YEARS AGO an 18-year-o'd kid named Bil! Sloan 
walked into a movie in his home town of Richmond, Va. He saw 
"Wines Over America.” and before the pictyre was half over his | 
career was decided. Two days later, with his mother’s consent, he 
enlisted in the Army Air Corps ... Today 2nd Lt. William Sloan. 
22, is our newest pce in North Africa. In combat over Tunisia he 
knocked out four ME-109’s and one Dornier 217 in less than two 
months. He’s been recommended for the Air Medal with Oak Leaf 
Clusters and the DFC. . 

WHILE SITTING AT THE CROSSROADS. carrying raincoat and 
evercoat and trying to hitch a ride on to Thessa. your Stars and 
Stripes correspondent attracted a mob of Arabs. Thev came up so. 
fast. he firmlv be‘ieved they crew out of the ground. Working on his | 
limited _Prench. he ciscovered that the Arabs had two questions on 
their minds: "Were there any Arabs ack in the States?” And "What | 
is the price of GI shoes?” | 


AAA AAAA AAA AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAL 
It Happened At Home | 








4 
| 


Purely Competition .. . 

Dice expert Lt. Bertram Baker revealed he has purchased 750,000 | 
pairs of dice during the past half year for resale to soldiers over- | 
seas. Col. Henry B. Barry, Q.M. depot commandant, hast-ned to ex- 
pain that the army frowns on gambling, but servicemen need the 
rolling cubes “for such competitive sports es drawing lots to see who 
shines whose shoes.” ... In sunnv®Szecramento, Cal., a Jehova’s Wit- 
ness, Maynard Haller, tqjd Federal Judge Walsh he’d rather be jailed 
than enter the armv. His request was promptly granted—with a two- 
year sentence . .. Women in Boston, Mass.. will be overjoyed to learn 
that it wi:l] soon be legal to wear a hatpin. In their hats, of course. | 
A special commission is presently engaged in re-drafting the state | 
criminal code in which was diccovered a 1913 statute clamping 4 
100-dollar fine on persons wearing long murderous hatpins. . 


Chicken Feathers ... | 

Tovarich, the Port‘and, Ore., zoo’s golden eagle, was formerly | 
fed pigeons which she daintily piucked and ate, but she turned up) 
her beak when a horsemeat diet was substituted. Director Arthur M:' 
Greenhall saved the day when he bought chicken feathers and stuck 
them on the horsemeat. Tovarich now eats with relish ... Bellevue 
Hospital psychistrists in New York were trying to restore the memorv 
of a 19-year-old girl amnesia victim when ere doctor spoke uv and 
said: ’She’s either from a small town or Breeklyn.” The name Brook- 
lyn electrified the girl and she demanded: ”"What’s wrong with Brook- 
lyn?” With her memory restored shé identified herself as Natalie 
Schrouth, a Brooklynite. ' 


Of All Places... 


bo 
In Batavia. N. Y.. a skidding automobile jumped a curb, broke 


a telephone po'e, set off the fire-alarm, knocked out the street lights, 
hit a mailbox and demolished a front porch. As firemen, power 
company and emergency squad arrived the driver of the wrecked car 
climbed out and announced he had a split lip . Losing patience 
with an enduring cold, George Hedick, of Sayre, Okla., went to his 
medicine cabinet and tock a swig from every b0ttle in it. At this 
writine George is still here—and his cold is gone . .. Coney Island 
wil! be the site of a post-war aquarium, taking the place of the one 
fbandened in Battery Park ... Six years ago the New Hampshire 
state legislature removed the picture of rum barrels fram the state 
seal. New ‘the legislature is concerned with removing the rising sun 
and replacing it with a picture of the old man of the mountains, 


From Broadway... 
After panning a new Broadway show, New York critic George 
Jean Nathan ran into the show's producer in a restaurant. The pro- | 








ducer moaned to George: "You say the play started off badly, but | 


don’t you think thet in the second act the plot thickened?” Nathan re- 
plied in his own inimitate style: "Say, since when did you, lisp?” . 
Mutual Broadcasting System’s weekly show, ’This is Fort Dix,” went 
on the air last Sunday without its principal soldier-actor. The star 
was unavoidably detained—in the guard house... test cannibal 
story wowing New York is the one about the native at Guadalcanal 
who asked the ‘marine colonel: "Why do white men ki!] more Japs 
than they can possibly eat?” 5 


»«- To Hollywood 


Jack Lait says when Errol Flynn returned to Hollywood, he 
bumped into Merle Oberon. ’What picture are-you working in?” he 
asked. Merle answered: "Attack By Night.” ... Funnyman Phil Silvers 
is going overseas for the Victory Committee. He won't tell where, 
but he hopes Gen. Eisenhower will like his act . . . Screen-actor Lloyd 
Nolan certain'y’doesn’t lack variety in his film roles—he's now play- 
ing the gangster Roger Touhy. Next assignment for MGM is the 
lead role in “Army Chaplain.” ... Academy Award winner Greer 
Garson is slated for the lead in "Madame Curie.” . . . The president 
of a well-known western school has requested Abbott and Costello’s 
producers ‘to change the title of their new comedy. "It Ain’t Hay,” to 


Leonard Karabinos, former sand | Dear 







— 





MAIL 
CALL 


SERVICE GUTFIT 
Editor: 


In your March 12th edition you 
were pretty well rubbed by a Capt. 
Rober T. Blake about the way 
your paper was run. At the same 
time the captain stepped on our 
toes and we are out for revenge. 
I am speaking for some of the 
men in a service outfit. 

We, as the captain put it, "can 
hardly be classified as soldiers.” 
Then what the hell are we doing 
over here? Why not send us home? 

Many of these men that the cap- 
tain referred to as base and ser- 
vice troops know what the frent 
is like and we have gone two or 
three days without even C rations. 

We are surprised that a man 
of his rank would think that the 
army could get along without these 
service troops. Has he ever given 
a thought how headquarters keep 
in contact with the advance troops, 
how the planes that provide air 
protection for the troops and bomb 
enemy positions for them are kept 

shape to fly, and who takes 
care of men who have been wound- 
ed? This all is done by service 
troops. Do away with them and 
the captain would be in a hell of 
a fix. It should be realized by all 
that one branch of the army could- 
n't get along without the other. 

I read the first edition of the 
North African Stars and Stripes 
and know under what conditions 
it was published. I feel that you 
have done a good job. Maybe you 





should reprint that first edition 


| 
for the benefit of those who missed | 


it so they can see the improvements | 
that have been made. 
—Sgt. HOARCE E. CLARK 


HARDLY SOLDIERS: 

Dear Editor: 

I am not necessarily writing this | 
to the editor, but to Capt. Robert! 
W. Blake and with all due respect | 
to an officer of the armed forces. | 
I know that everyone can’t be in| 
there fighting, as the captain is 
undoubtedly doing, but just the, 
same, I hate to be classed as) 





| Ghost Of Casey Jones! 


Here's A GI Railroad 





NEAR THE TUNISIAN FRONT 
—That famous old American 
ditty, "I've Been Working on the 
Railroad,” now is being warbled by 
U. S. soldiers as they labor with 
45’s on their hips and railroad 
tools in their hands. 

They are commandeered by Capt. 
Aubrey Cary, former roundhouse 
foreman from Alexandria., Va, 
are operating the only Gl-rail- 
road in North Africa, It’s 120 
miles long, and quite a few trains 
make the trip each day with sold- 
iers handling all jobs from engine- 
ering to rebuilding old cars in the 
work shop. - 

Since they took over on Jan. 26. 
the boys have run into enough 
problems to set Casey Jones as- 
pinning in his grave. The meter- 
gauge tracks; Algerian, Tunisian 
and Sfax-Gafsa Phosphate Mines 








. .. plenty of trouble... 


locomotives dating back to 1895; a 
square roundhouse and a turntable 
that has to be pushed by 10 to 20 
men has actually lopped 30 pounds 
off Capt. Cary’s once ample mid- 


riff. 
OLD HANDS 
Originally this soldier railroad 
crew came under the heading of 
Engineers, Now they're called the 
Transportation Corps. They don’t 


ie 





nie + hy Hay,” fearing that bad grammar might influence innocent 
mina 


"hardly a soldier” just because I’m/|care. Probably. 80 percent of them 
with service troops. I went through |came to the army with a railroad- 
the usual proceedings—and then| ing Pare gt and they feel — 
was asked what branch of the|at home admist steam, soot an 
army I wanted. “Infantry or Ar- | smoke. . 
tillery.” I said. Rank doesn't count for much in 
Here I am in the Signal Corps | —————- — _ . 
and have been since my induction.|Jsles and North Africa. He has, 
I have a job, to be sure, but it | covered enough miles with his ped- 
isn't the part that I wanted in): feet in that time to have taken 
ll Lo Lewy 3 my | “ime at least half way around the 
’ | worid. 
part and more—maybe to join) nae 7 
Capt. Blake and his combat troops.|. My Pedal-pusher is a T-5 and 
“ . is really my third hand and feet. 
Sure, I'd like to get into this - : 
Although neither of us have 
scrap, to be with those boys up 7 
‘ | worked on generals as yet, 
there who are doing a swell job,| i : 
: clientele has consisted of GI’s, na- 
fighting for the American way of ti Pea 
ves, children from five years on 
life, to help win this war. ; 

—T-5 RUSS KELLY) UP to elders with beards, made- 
moiselles and our good friends and 
allies, the English Tommy. 

PEDAL-PUSHER Beside pedal-pushing, my techni- 

aes my tt ‘ i ae anny also ao ae of oo. 
our article, "Somebody Has To! sets up an ars down field equip- 
Do It,” certainly struck home, My|-ment, sterilizes instruments, mixes 
own pedal-pusher has been at it}cements and filling materials, 
now for about eight months. His; handles the records and is custo- 
pushing started back in the States| dian of the office. 
and has taken him to the British His greatest ambition at the 

















Hommes, 8 Chevaux.” 


this outfit when there's work to 
be done. When we first saw Capt. 
Cary, he was tugging on a switch. 
His face was begrimed and a huge 
plug of chewing tobacco bulged in 
his jaw. 

“Just look at them boys,” he 
hollered, "just look at them. No 
coal chute. They have to load it 
on the engines by hand. 

“Nobody's repaired any of these 
locomotives for three years. We 
have to do it and we get our spare 
parts off the junk heap. When we 
get through here, these soldiers 
will be able to put an engine to- 
gether blindfolded.” 

The topkick is John Dennis, of 
Kent, Ohio. He’s a jack of all 
trades. But his hardest task is per- 
suading the Arabs to work. They're 
bossed by one Benjeddah, 51 years 
cold, who was a sergeant himself 
in a native company during the 
last war. Dennis calls him some 
classic names, but Bendjeddah, 
who understands not a word of 
English, smiles and accepts the 
cursing as a compliment for his 
fine work. 


SHOP FOREMAN 


Another lad who has his troubles 
is 1st Lt. Jesse H. Norris, of New 
Orleans. He's the shop foreman, 
the same job he held for the 
Southern RR in New Orleans in 
peace time. 

Lt. Norris’ chief needs are lum- 
ber and steel to rebuild the freight 
cars that tote valuable loads to- 
ward the front. His shop always 
is filled to capacity. It was pretty 
tough that day when two engines 
collided and 13 cars suffered the 
results. And when 22 other cars 
broke loose and rolled down a hill. 
They were loaded with flour—and 
it looked as though a snowstorm 
had covered the landscape. 

But work goes on 24 hours a 
day and engines keep rolling. The 
boys barrack across the yard in 
a huge cactus patch, some of the 
plants growing eight feet tall. 
All of them spit coal dust when 
they have time to spit. 

Soon, they hope to extend opera- 
tions to Gabes and Tunis, using 
the last-war cars now clacking 
over these rails—cars with the 
rain - worn painted signs, "40 


present time is to extract a tooth 
from an Arab. 

He agrees heartily with the fact 
that "somebody has to do it.” He 


does it. 
—S. L. ORLEAN 


ist Lt., D. C. 
NURSES 
Dear Editor: 
Why all the glory for the 


WAAC's? The A. N. C. is not look- 
ing for credit or publicity, but 
they are doing their job and do- 
ing it well. I think I spéak for the 
entire nurse corps. How about giv- 
ing a little of their due? We were 
in the army pitching long before 
the WAAC’'s were thought, of. 

—CHARLOTTE E. NEW 

2nd. Lt., A.N.C. 
Please see page 3—Editor. 
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THE MOROCCAN GOUMS look like this in revie w but most of that spit and polish goes by = 


board out on the Tunisian front, where these boys are famous for night patrol work and are 


terror of the Boche 


—Photo by J. Beliz 
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SPELLMAN 


(Continued from Page 1) 





the front lines, Archbishop Spell- 
man has been accompanied by 
Chaplain William J. Walsh, of the 
air forces, and Chaplain Patrick 
J Ryan, of the ground forces. 


Archbishop Spellman fulfilled 
one desire last week when he lo- 
cated the grave of Father Clem- 
ent Falter, of Akron, Ohio, the 
first chaplain to die in action on 
African soil. The Archbishop sang 
a Requiem Mass for Father Falter 
and later visited the beach where 
Father Falter was killed landing 
with the first batch of American 
troops. 

The Archbishop also visited every 
grave of American soldiers in 
North Africa and personally saw 
to it that fresh flowers were placed 
upon them. Besides this, he found 
time to call upon patients in every 
field hospital. 

BUSY SCHEDULE 

Archbishop Spellman was, in- 
deed, a very busy man in North 
Africa..He paid his respects to the 
Archbishop of Algiers, the most 
Reverend August Leynaud; visited 
the home of Robert Murphy, Amer- 
ican Minister to North Africa; 
paid his respects to Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and cal:ed on Gen. 
Giraud and most of the high 
French officials. 

Archbishop Spellman also offici- 
ated at an Ash Wednesday service 
for all chaplains in this area. He 
paid a call on enlisted men’s clubs 
from Rabat to Algiers. The Arch- 
bishop also conducted Mass in the 
Cathedral of Algiers which was at- 
tended by 800 enlisted men and 
200 officers. In the afternoon. the 
Archbishop delivered a 15-minute 
radio talk to the troops which was 
broadcast short wave around the 
world. He summed up what he had 
seen in the following words: 

“To me, you have been an inspi- 
ration and I consider these days 

t I have already spent with 
ou, and days I am sti] to be with 
you to be among the most sacred 
in my life.” 


CONFERS WITH POPE 


The Archbishop came to North 
Africa after having conferred with 
Pius KII in Rome and Gen. Fran- 


Army and Navy Re‘ief Fund. contact Set. Randolph Strang 
through your swell paper. Thanks 
The proudest companion of the! 214 lots o7 ™ 


my brother, Pfc. Andrew 


aid in locating my wife, Lt. Eileen 
F. Morse, ANC, and my brother, 


Set. 
thanks for your cooperation. 
—it. 


Dear Editor: 


David Naugie, a very good friend 
of mine. 


Dear Editor: 


Dear Editor: 
My 
brother-in-law, Lt. Edmund F. 
Ovozlik 
with the Air Force in North Africa. 


I would 
efforts in locating 


orem Serer era cece 

















Capt. Gershon, of the Central 
Postal Directory Service has for- 


warded to this department the 
photographs pictured above. The 
photos, probably of a wife and 
son, and the other a uniformed 
Yank, were lost in the mail. They 
can be claimed by the owners by 
sending their request to The Stars 


you know the whereabouts of the 
listed “missing persons.” 


He has not received any mail 
from home since Oct. and our 
Xmas gifts have not reached him 
yet. We are so happy that we get 
his letters and know that he is 
getting better, but we feel sorry 
for him not receiving any word 
from home. Please help in locat- 
ing his mail, he is in the — Inf. — 

If you could publish this he 
would read it, for he reads every 
issue of the Stars and Stripes We 
would be so thankful. 

—OTIS EMERSON 
Owensville, Ind. 


Dear Editor: 
I would appreciate your aid in 
locating my brother. Thanks a lot. 


—Pvt. ALBERT L. CRITCHFIELD 


Dear Editor: ‘ 
I’d like' to communicate with 
Arthur Armstrong Nichols. I last 
saw him in Chester, Pa. I ‘heard 
from the YMCA that he is now 
somewhere in North Africa. 
—HARRY SHAW 


Dear Editor: 
T’d like to get in touch with Cpl 

Joe Curione, who I think is in 

Africa. 

—Cpi. JOHN A. POLLICINO 

Dear Editor: 

I'm anxious to locate my brother 

John H. Wegrecki. 

—Cpl. STANLEY WEGRECKI 

Dear Editor: 

I would like to get in touch with 

Hnida 


who is in the F. A. Many thanks. 
—Pvt. GEORGE HNIDA 


Dear Editor: 
Would certainly appreciate your 


Mark A. Brown. Sincere 
PAUL M. BROWN 


I sure would like to hear from 


Regards, 
—Pfc. EDWIN WIEDERRICH 
It sure would be great if I could 


best friend and future 
is révorted to be on duty 


greatly your 











—Set. JOSEPH F. CHUPELLA 








‘| puted possession of the world ban- 


’ |last August. The National Boxing 





GIRAUD 


(Continued from Page 1) 





cnd Stripes office. Let us know if 


Nazis who was powerless to resist 
his jailers. 

Gen. Giraud also promised that 
once France was liberated the 
French people would be at liberty 
to choose their own government. 
Disclaiming all personal political 
ambition, he said: = 

"I am the servant of the French 
people; I am not their leader. All 
Frenchmen who are with me, all 
of them, from myself to the last 


servants of the people of France. 
Tomorrow we shall be servants of 
the provisional government, which 
they will have freely chosen, and 
we undertake to deliver to it our 
powers.” 


soldier of the Army of Victory, are | Since the Pep bout, showed he was 
and in the third round nailed his 


with a terrific left hook. 


SPORTS 





Ortiz Bangs Out 
TKO Over Salica: 


OAKLAND, Cal.—Manual Ortiz, 
El Centro, Cal.,“gained the undis- 





tamweight title when he scored a 
technical knockout over Lou Salica, 
Brooklyn, in the 1ith round of a 
scheduled 15-round bout. 
Ortiz took the title from Salica 
in a 12-round fight in Hollywood 


Association thereupon recognized 
him as champion but not the New 
York State Athletic Commission 
which insists all title fights be for 
15 rounds. 

Ortiz, who is a Mexican native, 
was the top-dog throughout the 
fight. He won nine rounds and 
Grew in two before he finished the 
Brooklynite with a vicious right to 
the body in the 1lth. When Salica 
arose at the nine count, he was so 
wobbly and obviously unable to de- 
fend himself that his manager 
Willie Ketchum immediately threw 
in the towel. 


Chalky Wright Wins 
CLEVELAND — Chalky Wright, 
30-year-old Negro, .who lost his 
featherweight title to Willie Pep 
last fall, kayoed Joey Pirrone, 
highly regarded local youngster in 
the third round of a scheduled 
ten-round bout. 
Chalky, who hasn't lost a fight 


still a classy fighter. He battered 
Pirrone from the opening gong, 


youthful opponent with a flurry 
of lefts and rights, finishing him 





GAFSA 


«Continued from Page 1) 


BASKETBALL 
RESULTS 





Patton, an expert on armored 
warfare, who commanded the 
Western Task Force in the initial 
landing last November in ‘North 
Africa. Gen Patton replaces Maj. 
Gen. Lloyd R. Fredendall, who 


in the November landings. + 

With the tetaking of Gdafsa, Al- 
lied positions in southern Tunisia 
are back to just about where they 
were during most of the winter. 





German gains made during the 


OCqustans 77, Franklin and Marshall 


St. John’s 50, Si. Francis 34 
Princeton 40, Harvard 25. 

Dartmouth 20, P@nnsylvagia 34. 
commanded the Center Task Force |, Washington 53, Seuthern California 


51. 

winston 52, Southern California 
S. 

Notre Dame 44, Great Lakes 42. 


Notre Dame 52, 
Cape Girardeau 


N. ¥. U. 58 C. C. N. ¥. 41. 


Cornell 59, Columbia 51. 


Detroit 43. 
Teachers 34, 


ville Missouri Teachers 32, 





recent Nazi thrust through the 
Kasserine Pass have been about 
cancelled out. 

In the Kasserine offensive the 
Germans were believed to aim at 
widening their coastal area to give 
them more to operate in. 
Rommel is now left with what he 
had originally—a coastal strip 
about 60 miles wide. at its nar- 
rowest, up which runs one coastal 
highway and one coastal railway. 


HITLER 


(Continued from Page 1) 








the Fuehrer-to miss so many 
chances to use his voice. 
Propaganda Minister Joseph 


his Fuehrer, reacted ote, he 
Mr. Welles’ hints. He claimed Hit- 
ler was healthy as could be but 
was so busy personally directing 
the war at the front that he 
couldn’t possibly spare the tine 


TRENTO 
and Panzar College both wound up 
the basketball season with 16 vic- 
tories’ and two defeats, tying for 
the unofficial New Jersey State 
Championship. 


an undefeated wrestling season by 
winning the 39th annual Eastern 
Intercollegiate Wrestling cham- 
pionships. The Middies won f:ve 
of the eight events. Penn State] meet 
was runnerun. 


Goebbels, sensitive as a whip about | rickson Zaharias, who is called the 
world’s greatest woman athlete, 
overpowered State Champion Clara 
Callender 4 and 3 in the finals of 
the 
men's Golf tournament. 


Jersey’s Best «+ 
N, N. J.—Seton Hall 


Middies Champs 


PHILADELPHIA—Navy climaxed 


Gal Golfing Star 


LOS ANGELES—Mrs. Babe Did- 


2lst annual Midwinter Wo- 


Mary- |- 


Red Wings End 
Season ( On Top 


DETROIT — The Detroit Red 
Wings clinched the National Hock- 
ey League Championship downing 
the Toronto Maple Leafs, 2-1. It 
was the Wings first championship 
since 1937. Detroit is now five 
points ahead of the Boston Bruins 
who have only two games remain- 
ing. The Wings can therefore lose 
all three of their remaining games 
and still beat the Bruins. 


CHICAGO—Joe Benoit played 
the hero’s role as the Montreal 
Canadiens came from behind ty- 
ing the Chicago Blackhawks, 4-4, 
keeping alive their playoff hopes. 
Benoit scored three times, twice 
within the last three minutes. 


Racing At Saratoga 
Banned For Duration 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Governor Tho- 
mas E. Dewey has ordered the 
Saratoga Springs race track closed 
for the duration and its annual 
August meet transferred to a mee 
rotpolitan track. The order fole 
lowed Rubber Administrator Wile 
liam Jeffer’s directive to c.ose all 
tracks if inaccessible via ordinary 
public conveyances. 

The gee-gees will run, however, 
at Belmont, Acqueduct, Jamaica 
and Empire City since racegoers 
can reach them without clogging 
vital transportation facilities. 


Amber Light Winner 


NEW ORLEANS—Amber Light 
property of the Dixiana stables, 
upset Calumet Farms, Ocean Wave 
by a nose in the 15,000 dollar 
Louisiana Derby. Second choice in 
the wagering at 9-2, the winner 
was well-ridden by Jockey Johnny 
Longden. 





Wolverines Win 
CHICAGO—Michigan won the 
Big Ten track and field meet with 
53 and one-half points, the high- 
est total in conference history. 
Wisconsin was second with 37 and 
one-half points followed by Illinois, 
Ohio State, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Purdue, Towa, Northwestern and 
Chicago. 


All-Star Five 


LOUISVILLE — The Associated 
Press has released the All-Con- 
ference Southeastern basketball 
team which includes Eugene Bled- 
so¢, Mississippi State, and Marvin 
Ackers, Kentucky, guards; Melvin 
Brewer, Kentucky, center; Dick 
Mehan, Tennessee, and Frank 
Brian, Louisiana State, forwards. 


Buckeyes First 
EVANSTON, Ill—T he Ohie 
State Buckeyes dethroned Michi- 
gan, Big Ten swimming champs 
for the past four years, 66-61 in 
the annual conference swimming 





Vaughn Skating Champ 
NEW YORK—Arthur Vaughn, 
Philadelphia, cantured the men’s 
senior singles title in the National 
Figure Skatine Championships. 


Gretchen Merrill, Boston, runner- 
up for the last two years, teok the 


women’s senior title. 





Olympic Champ Dies 


and 
sick or well is not calculated to 
have much bearing on the military 
situation. The war's still got to be 
won, Hitler or no Hitler. 


Hockey Standings 





Matti -won the javelin event in the 





HELSINKI, FINLAND—Akilles w LL TTP 
Jarvinsen, former world decathlon Detroit 24 14 11 59 
champion winner of silver medals 
in the 1928 ard 1932 Olympics, died | Boston 23 17 #9 55 

|} of injures suffered in an accident.| Toronto 3 23-9 388 
Akilles’ father, Werner, won the/ cnicago 17 17.15 49 
discus throw in the first wont Montreal 18 19 12 48 
at Athens in 1906 and his brothér New York 12 8 30 





1932 Olympics. 
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Phillies Obtain 
Babe Dahlgren 
From Dodgers 


man, wired in to say he will be 
ready to play this season. Camilli’s, 
decision resulted in Rickey trad- 
ing Babe Dahlgren, fancy but 
weak hitting first baseman, to the 
Phillies for Shortstop Alban Glos- 
sop and Outfielder Lloyd Waner. 

Waner, 37, has a lifetime batting 
average of 317 but is on the down 
grade. He only batted .216 for the 
Phils last year. This trade re- 
unites the Waner brothers, who 
performed together many years for 
the Pirates, since the Dodgers n- 
cently signed free agent Paul. 

Glossop, who is an erratic hitter, 
batted in 40 runs last year and 
plays any infield position except 
first base. 


Although Pitcher Rube Méelton, |. 


who,was purchased from the Phils 
last year, said he changed his 
mind about operating a farm and 
would be ready to play, he is one 
of the holdouts giving Rickey 
trouble. The other is Bobo New- 
som. 


Knockout Tops 
Boxing Matinee 


One clean knockout and some 
lusty leather throwing was packed 
on last week’s 12th Air Force Ser- 
vice Command’s matinee boxing 
show. A crowd of 1,500 Allied 
troops found penty to yell about 
during the program of eight fights 
but saved its loudest cheers for a 
local Arab welterweight, Zemerain 
Addanaine, who kaoyed Billy 
Webb in 1:10 of the second round. 

Promoter Sgt. Al Weisberger and 
his sient partner, Gilbert Benain, 
again had to call on local Arabs 
to save the show when a group 
of sailor entrants failed to show 
up at the last minute. There were 
nine Arabs on the card inc'uding 
Mustaph Mustafaoui, flyweight 
champion, who put on a dazzling 
boxing exhibition. 

The GI’s who showed up best 
were Pvt. Jim McMemanin, Signal 
Corps. S-Sgt. Steve Iannence, Sig- 
nal Corps, and Pvt. Dennis Ke- 
quam, full-blooded Cherokee In- 
dian. The heaviest s'ugging bout 
was staged bv Shelby Hodges. U. S. 
Navy. and Gilbert Caire, French 
Air Porce. It was Hodges’ first ap- 
pearance in the ring. The boys 
dished out some terrific wallops 
and the sailor had the better Sun- 
day punch which earned him the 
decicion. 

The fur starts fivine todav at 
two o'clock at the Majestic The- 
ater. Admission is free and no 
tickets are required. 


Mowers, Wing Goalie, 
Gets Vezina Trophy 


DETROIT—Johnny Mowers, De- 
troit Red Wings goalie, received 
the Vexina trophy for being the 
National Hockey League’s leading 
goal tender. The trophy is awarded 
annually to the goalie a!lowing the 
least number of goals all season 
ae Mowers allowed only 119 
goals. 


Hogan Awaits Call 


FORT WORTH, Texas—Ben Ho- 
gan, ene of the nation’s top golf 
Stars, has been ordered to report 
for final imduction examination 
March 25. Hogan is now in Tulsa, 
Okla., where he has been taking 
private pilot training for several 
months. 











Bilin nienilil 


THE SAILOR RUNS INTO ROUGH WEATHER 





AND THE BIRDIES SING—Billy Webb, U. S. Navy, finds it tough sailing in-the second round of the 


recent Army fight show. A local 


Stars and 


Arab welterweight, Zemerain Addanaine, floored the plucky sailor three 
times before dOwning him for the full count. 


‘| 
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SPORT SHORTS 





ch 


racer in American 


Prize fighters usually adhere to the “I-can-lick-the-bum-easy” 


ee 


line of chatter so.when one crops up who is a model of refreshing 
candor, we feel it our duty to report the event. We are referring to 
Jimmy Bivins, Cleve!and Negro, who licked Tami Mauriello at Madison 
Square Garden last week. When they tried to pin the title of "duration 
* on Bivins, he nixed the idea on the grounds that "Joe Louis 
could lick us both.” 


ad => 


Which reminds us that there is a pretty g®°od fighter with 
a troop carrier unit somewhere in North Africa who holds two 
decisions over Bivins. His name is Pfc. Jackie Donovan and he 
is a former middleweight contender from Buffalo, N. Y. Around 


Buffalo, 


they were toating Donovan as a_..second 


"Jimmy 


Slattery” because of his clever boxing ability and speedy foot- 
work. Some of Pfe. Denovan’s pro victories were registered over 
Augie Arrellano, Izzy Schwartz, Willie Joyce, Jerry Fiorello and 
a host ef other tough men. In this same unit is George White, 
former CYO featherweight champien from Chicago, whe has 
had over 250 amateur os pro —— 


California makes the sports columns again with the news that 


Jack Johnson's projected return to the ring for a series of exhibition 
Louts for soldiers was called off because of Johnson’s weak heart, 
and up San Francisco way Jim Londos defeated for the umpteenth 
time Joe Savo‘di. former Notre Dame fullback, in an hour match for 
the “world heavyweight ow on Just like old times. 


Basketball fans will be interested to know that the National 
Invitation tournament at Madison Square Garden started last 
night. Creighton, possessor of ome of the nation’s best reeerds 
with 19 won and One lest was seeded first in the field of eight. 
The other entrants are St. John’s. Western Kentucky State, 
Toledo, Manhattan, Fordham, Rice and Washingon and Jeffer- 
son. Creighton is favored te go into the finals in its half of the 
draw with a battle royal developing hetween Fordham, Western 
Kentucky State and St. John’s in the other half. Incidentally, 
the winner of this tournament and the National Collegiate 
will play at the Garden April 1 in a charity game for the Red 
Cross, 


Man of War is 


a 
ing to get a well-deserved rest. The most famous 
f history is being retired from stud duty as a 
precautionary measure due to his advanced age. He will be 26 on March 
29. As a two and three-year-old, Man of War won 20 of 21 races. His 
record as a producer of champions is equally as impressive. He sired 
War Admiral and Clyde Van Dusen, Kentucky Derby winners, as 
well as Crusader, American Flag and many other winners. His progenny 
totaled over three million collars im earninvs—and that aint hay. 


2 Sd 
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Spring training for the 1943 baseball seasOn “tarts this 
week with all the 16 majer league clubs training at or near home 
in order to alleviate the natienal transportation problem. In- 
stead of sunny, southern elimes and luxurious hotels, the big 
leaguer will be wearing weolen underwear and working out in 
some college field house or local field park. The plight of the 
big leaguer, we are sure, won't wring any tears from the GI 
who has to Serape the frost off his pup tent every morning. 


—THE COMMISSIONER 





Colonials Beat Duke 


RALEIGH, N. C.—The under- 
dog George Washington Colonials 
won the southern conference bas- 
ketball tournament licking Duke, 
conference champions, 56-40. 


Huskies Take Trojans 
SEATTLE, Wash—The Wash- 
ington Huskies, northern division 
champions, scored an astounding 





Rockne from 


Walsh Coaches Rams 


CHICAGO — Charles_ 


(Chili) 


Walsh was named head football 


coach of the Cleveland Rams s71c- 
ceeding Earl (Dutch) Clark, who 
resigned recently. Walsh played 
for Notre Dame under Knute 
1925-27 and then 
coached St. Louis University. 


Riverland Cops 


NEW ORLEANS — Riverland, 
Louisiana Farms entry, outlasted 
Valdina Orphan in a blistering 
streteh duel to win the Fort Jack- 
son 5,000 handicap by a nose. Mio- 
land showed and Marriage, sur- 
prise winner in the 25,000 dollar 
Louisiana Derby two weeks ago, 
was fourth. 








Greg Rice Runs 
8:52.7 Two-Mile 


NEW YORK—Little Greg Rice, 
garnered his 62nd consecutive vic-| 
tory winning the two-mile run at/ 
the annual Knights of Columbus 
invitation track meet at Madison 
Square Garden in the dazzling 
time of 8:52.7. Rice’s time was the 
fastest two-mile of the year and 
only one and six-tenths seconds 
behind his own world indoor mark. 

Young Bill Vessie, Columbia 
sophomore, equa‘led the meet high 
jump record when he made tne} 
best leap of his career, hurtling} 
his six feet, five-inch frame over 
the bar at six feet eight inches. 

Frank Dixon, N. Y. U. Negro 
freshman miler, sped to his third 
major mile victory and definitely 
established his supremacy over 


| 





Gil Dodds, Earl Mitchell, Don 
Burnham and Jim Rafferty, Inc. 
Dixon’s pattern deviated only 


slichtly from his other winning 
races, He dogged Mitchell. then 
Dodds through three-quarters of 
the race and finally stepped out 
to lead Dodds to the tape by 
three yards in 4:09.6. Rafferty, 
running his best race of the indoor 
season, was third five yards be- 
hind Dodds. 

Bob Ufer, Michigan’s Big Ten 
440 champion, churned home ten 
yards ahead of Manhattan’s Fred 
Sickinger and National | Indoor 
champion Lew Smith, Prairie View 
College, in the "Casey 600.” The 
time was an excellent 1:11.4 and 
established Ufer runnerup to Hugh 
Short, of Georgetown, who is now 
in the Army, as the 1943 indoor 
middle distance champion. 


Writers Pick Stewart 


TORONTO—Gaye Stewart, To- 
ronto Maple Leafs forward, was 
named the National Hockey Lea- 
gue’s outstanding rookie for 1943 
by a committee of sports writers 
representing each city in the lea- 
gue. Glen Harmon, Montreal, was 
second, and Don Gallinger, of the 
Boston Bruins “kid line,” was 
third. 





Browns Hit Again 
LOS ANGELES—The St. Louis 
Browns are likely to be further 
decimated before the 1943 baseball 
season opens. Vernon Stephens, 
reguiar shortstop and runnerup as 
the American League’s outstand- 
ing rookie last year, was classified 





1-A and will be inducted shortly. 





upset when licked Southern 
California, southern division leader 
in a two-game playoff for the Pa- 
cific Coast title, 53-51 and 52-45. 


Mexican Bangtails 
MEXICO CITY— 





Blondie 











(By courtesy of Eing Features Syndicate} 
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Crystal Gazers 
Favor Cardinals 
In Pennant Race 


By J. ROY STOCKTON 
(Sports Writer, St. Louis Post 
Dispatch) 


ST. LOUIS—Bil'y Southworth’s 
Cardinals will probably find them- 
selves favorites with the boys with 
the crysta] ba!Is when all votes are 
in, but the World Champs have 
their problems as they face the 
defense of their title which they 
won from the fabulous New York 
Yankees last fall. 

To begin with, Southworth will 
have to replace two World Series 
stars, regulars who carried the 
major load throughout the season. 
They are Terry Moore, brilliant 
center fielder, and Enos Slaughter, 
who are in the Army Air Corps. 
It’s no joking matter to lose the 
best two-thirds of your outfield. 

MISS BEAZLEY 

AdditionaLy, the Cards will miss 
Johnny Beazley, who beat the 
Yanks twice in the World Series 
and is now a second lieutenant in 
the U. S. Army air force. But the 
Cards are still rich in pitching 
material and it wi-I be relatively 
easy for them to take up the slack. 

Mort Cooper, Harry Gumbert, 
Howard Krist, Howard Pollet, Max 
Lamier and Ernie White are all 
expected back and compose by all 
odds the most potent pitching staff 
in the majors. Also, much is ex- 
pected from George Munger, Mur- 
ray Dickson and Harry Brecheen, 
all rookies called up from the Car- 
dinal farm ctubs. 


INFIELD PROSPECTS BRIGHT 


Infield propects are almost 
equally as bright. Johnny Hopp 
and Ray Sanders are competing 
for the first base assignment. Jim- 
my Brown is back at second. 
Martin Marion at short, and 
Whitey Kurowski at third. It was 
Whitey who broke up the final 
World Series game with a ninth 
inning homer. 

Behind the p‘ate. Southworth 
has dependable Walker Cooper and 
Ken O'Dea with Sam _ WNarron 
available for bullpen and occasion- 
al pinch hitting or emergency 
duty. 

So in summing up, it appears 
the outfie'd department may be 
Southworth's only serious problem 
whereas almost every other club 
has at least two departments seri- 
ously depleted. 

Billy still has Stan Musial as 
the nucleus for his outfield. He is 
counting on Rookies Harry Walker, 
Coaker Triplett. who alternated 
last year with Musial in left, Bus- 
ter Adams, from Sacramento, and 
Dean Clay. from Houston, to plug 
4 gaps left by Moore and S‘augh- 

r. 








Notre Dame Snaps 
Great Lakes Streak 


GREAT LAKES, Ill. — Notre 
Dame’s hoopsters nosed out Great 
Lakes, 44-42, avenging an earlier 
defeat and breaking the sailors’ 
winning streak of 25 games. The 
Great Lakes five has piled up one 
of the best records in the nation 
with 34 won and three lost. 

The sailors later picked an all- 
opponent team omitting Andy 
Phillip, Tlinois’ Big Ten high 
scorer, in favor of his running 
mate Ken Menke. The team: for- 
wards, Menke and Charlie Black, 
Kansas; Center, Ed Beisser, 
Creighton; guards, Bob Rensberger, 
Notre Dame and Ed Ehlers, Pur= 
due. The sailors named Black the 
best team player they faced all 
season. 





Armstrong By KO 


SAN FRANCISCO—Hammerin’ 
Henry Armstrong, Los Angeles ‘Je- 
gro and former tit‘eholder of three 
divisions, regained his comeback 
stride kayoing Tippy Larkin, Gar- 
field, N. J., in one minute and 
nine seconds of the second round 
of the scheduled ten-rounder Last 
week, Willie Joyce, clever Indiana 
Negro lightweight, beat Armstrong 
for the former champion’s first de- 
feat in 16 comeback bouts. 


Headaches For Ott 


NEW YORK—More headaches 
continued to pile up for Manager 
Mel Ott, of the New York Giants, 
when he learned that Hank Leiber, 
hard-hitting outfielder, is going to 
continue at his west coast job, giv- 
ing up baseball for the duration. 

The club, meanwhile, has 
18 with ten to go. Latest acquisi- 
tions are Babe Barma, who may 
play either the outfield or first 
base, Nick Witek, second baseman, 
and Bill Lohrman, pitcher 
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NEWS FROM HOM E 





Concerning 


Cagney, Milk Maids, 


Boy Scouts, Diaperless Babies 





HOLLYWOOD—tThe film capi- 
tal’s biggest affair of the year, 
the Academy Awards Banquet, 
awarded the 
Greer Garson for her, performance 
in “Mrs. Miniver,” and to Jimmy 
Cagney for his Geofge M. Cohan 
roie in "Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 


The ‘award’ for best direcison 
went to Maj. William Wyler for 
"Mrs. Miniver.” Since the major 


is with the air forces in England, 
his wife accepted the award on 
his behalf. 

Tunesmith Irving Berlin opened 


fami.iar Oscars to} 


Veronica Lake And False Teeth 


nearby army posts and requested} volunteer assistants poured ether 
| Wetroit pounce to hat all soidiers| through a mask improvised from a 
and tell them to report to their! tea strainer, and held open the jp- 
bases immediately. The pol.ce were cision with tablespoons. 
only too glad to cooperate with) Working with all the deftness 
"aimy offic:als” and proceeded t0| of doctors he had once watched, 
—~ up every uniformed figure in | the amateur surgeon found the in- 
sight. 


the FBI discovered the hoax) cigceg 
| and Barbara was hauled into head-! minutes. 
qu.rters. When questi®ned she told | 
| fedcral agents: "The police asked 
me what to do with soldiers on 
furlough and I told them to tell 
| these men to go home and wait 


the incision—all in 20 


Rector told reporters. 
Milk Maids 


ASHVILLE, N. C.—Mrs. Marjor- 


flamed appendix, removed it and | 


"He had more nerve than I did,” | # 


4 











| 





the envelopes containing the win-|for further orders. I was plenty 
ners’ names. When he came to the| Sere at being stood up and if I/ie Stinson is the first woman to 
Os-ar for the year’s best song he | ©°uldn’t have him, I wanted te replace a male milk driver at the | 
said: "I'm glad to present the next| ™@ke sure no one else could.” —_| jocal Southern Dairies Company. 
award I’ve known the fellow for | The federal district attorney said | The management. said that the 
a long time. He’s a nice kid and) ‘#at Barbara did not violate any| company would hire some more | 
I think he deserves it.” The popu- | fedcral laws, but the local police | "milk maids,” giving them a weeks | 
lar song writer then presented | are arn som her with giving false | training in salesmanship, truck op- 
himself the award for "White | ™*0rm@*ion. tration, safety, and account handl-| , 











Christmas.” 

As usual, Bob Hope was master 
of ceremonies for the banquet and 
longingly looked at the Oscars, 
saying, "I didn’t receive an award 
because of shortages. 
they were short of metal, this year 
I was short of talent.” 


Would-be Farmers 





NEW YORK—A large return-to-| 


the-farm movement is taking place 
in New York State, where 350 per- 
sons are daily seeking employment 
in an industry which is more es- 
sential to the war effort than the 
job they are now doing. The ma- 
jority of these workers, from 12 to 
70 years of age, are inexperienced 
in farm work but anxieus to learn. 





Largest Pipe Line 
NORRIS CITY, Ill—A train of 
tank cars pulled out for the At- 
lantic seaboard with the first oil 
to be pumped from Texas to Nor- 
ris City through the world’s larg- 


Last year! 


. “a . ing. The only difference is that the 
Babies Without Diapers | milk maids work during daylight, 
NEW -YORK—Thomas J. Skill- | msiead of beginning at tnree AM 
man, president of the National In-| ike milk men. 


stitute of Diaper Sarvices, declared | * 
Negro Fighters 


that — ae in the New York 
area will go diaperless until April . om ithe 
1 if the 40 perccnt fuel cut js con-| ney frr'the U.S Aviey invrading 
tinued during March. Morris Bon-| tvor branch ‘of ‘the po na totals 
off, president of the General Dia-' prin than 450,000. of whom 60,000 
per Service, servicing 40,000 babies or them are serving outside the 
to the tune of 1,590,000 diapers | United States. The Swar Depart- 
weekly, said that his plant ment disclosed that an organized, 
well trained, Negro Pursuit Squad- 
ron, of the Army Air Force, will) 
enter combat socn. 











Scout Collections 


"He says the snake’ll oniy put out for American swing” 


Critics Approve Hot Licks 











NEW YORK—Boy Scout au- 
thorities disclosed that 55,035 boy, 
scouts from the New York City; 
area have collected 470,000 pounds | 
of scrap rubber, 400,000 pieces of| 
aluminum 7.489999 noonds of! 
scrap metal and 7,480,000 pounds 
of waste paner during 1942. Scouts 
are also active in time of disasters 
and offer assistance in Red Cross 

















Bane March 1 unless relief comes 


In Duke’s Carnegie Premiere 


NEW YORK—In a Washington,, While the Negro maestro wasn’t 
D. C. theater, shortly before tne the first to shove Brahms, Beeth- 
beginning of the roaring tw.n-,oven and the rest of the old mas- 
ties, an 18-year-old Negro sat! ters backstage at Carnegie to make 
down at one of five pianos in the! room for jazz, boogie-woogie and 
€0-piece Russell Woodring orches-;hepcat hoopla, he was the first 
tra, leading purveyor of decorous! band-!eader whose concert was de- 
jazz to siaid capital audiences. voted almost entirely to his own 

Suddenly, near the end of the | compositions. é 
show, came a. break in the music| The Elimgton name is synony- 
and, to Edward Kennedy E.lington,|mous with tops in jazz, but Duke 
an irresistible caance for a noc) Winces whem you coupie "jazz” and 
lick, He took the lick. but it cost'’sWwins’”’ with his music, despite 
him the job. the fact he himself helped popu- 

Duke Eilington 1s still pouring -arize the latter term back in 1931 


est oil pipe line. Ceremonies were' soon. The governmcnt assured the 
held, commemorating the record- New York laundries that there is 
breaking achievement of building, enough heavy fucl*oi: to operate 
the 24 inch, 53l-mile line in less at 50 percent of the normal basis! 
than six months. The line crosses for the next six wecks. The laun- 


j 


rest centers 


i.air Vs. Production 
HOLLYWOOD—The War Pro- 


eight major rivers. 





Sixth Army Formed; 
* Kruger 


WASHINGTON—Lt. Gen. Walter 
Kruger has been named command- 
er of the newly formed 6th Army 
in the Southwest Pacific. 

The general has risen from the 
ranks and was formerly in com- 
mand of the 3rd Army. He is of 
German descent. He was born in 
1881 in Western Prussia and came 





dry industry recently failed in an qgyction Board, reported opposed to 
appeal for classification as an eS-| actress Veronica Lake wearing her 


out hot licks, and recently his mu- When he wrote “It Don't Mean A 


sic carried him and his gang to 
the piace every orchescra, classical 
or swing, dreams about—to Car- 
regie Hall in New York. His Car- 
negie Hall concert was a smashing 


Thing If It Ain't Got That Swing.” 
He prefers to call his work "Negro 
music.’ 

How does the band get those ef- 
'fec’s the critics variously describe 
as "stark,” or “wild,” or “intense?” 


— ‘Duke tells about the night they 


Named CG 


| CHICAGO — The campaicn to| 


sential industry and an exemption 
from the fuel cut. 


Fund Swells 





raise 40 million dollars in 40 days 
to provide funds to replace the 
cruiser “Chicago,” sunk in the 
Seuth Pacific, is ahead of schedule. 
The three-day total is 3,566,900 dol- 
lars. Russ Morgan, orchestra leod- 
er, has writt:n a theme song for 
the drive entitled 
Dollars in Forty Days.” 


"Forty Million | 








to the United States at the age of 
eight. 

The 6th Army is the second to 
be . formed outs‘de continental 
United States. The first to be 
formed was Lt. Gen. Mark 
Clark's 5th Army, now in North 
Africa. 


Emergency 

PHILADELPHIA — Using bent 
tabl~spoons for calipers and torpe- 
do alcohol for antiseptic, pharma- 
|cist’s mate Wheeler B. Lines saved 
the life of a fellow crew member 
by performing an emergency ap- 
pendectomy aboard their cruising 
submarine, it ‘was revealed when 

Revenge the ship came into dock here 

DETROIT—Becoming angry! The sub was miles from no- ; 
when her soldier boyfriend stood; Where, cruising in enemy waters, 
her up, Barbara Brown, 22-year-| When Lipes’ whipmate, 19-year-old | 
old ex-telephone operator, con-'Dean Rector, of Chdtaukua, Kan., 
fessed to the FBI that she was became stricken with appendicitis. 
responsible for ‘clearing the city, Unable to stand the pain, Rector 
streets of more than 2,000 service-| consented to have his pal try the 
men in one night. operation. 

Barbara represented herself as 
the telephone operator of three cohol from the torpedoes, Lipes, 














Sky 





Boge a 


HERE’S WHAT HAPPENS when Rover gets those papers saying: 

"Greetings!" Somewhere in Hawaii, fierce d%gs like this one, con- 

scripted inte the army, are learning to be fiercer in their basic 
training course 





Officers and crew drained al- J 


; hair in the famous "pe.«-aboo’ 
styie over one tye, said that too 
|many women war plant workers 
‘are imitating the style and causing 
| unnecessary accidcnt hazards, Ver- 
| onica said: "I was making my first 
| movie tist as a drunk, and, whcn 
‘that hank of hair came down in 
‘front of one eye, the head men 
insisted that I leave it that way. 
I’ve been worrying with it and! 


BLACK, BROWN, BEIGE 

Critics agreed that E.iington 
made a significant contribution to 
American music with his half-hour 
tone poem "Biack, Brown and! 
Beige,” heard for the first time, 
at the concert and composed of 
excerpts fiom Duke's opera 
"Boola,” as yet unproduced. The 
tone poem has three movements. 


| were trying for new effects and 


one of the trombones turned up 
with an ordinary kitchen pan for 
his sliphorn. 

"It sounded so good we let him 
keep it until we could duplicate it 
with a cadet.” 

OUT OF THE WORLD 

The husky band-leader composes 

a:most anywhere—on park benches, 


stumbling through life with it ever! The first, with a Subtle. and skill- (n taxis. Pullman berths or in bus- 


pie..:ure—it’s a relief.” 





Hines Parole 
NEW YORK—Jimmy  Hines,' 


since. The government’s ‘uncover- {ul b-ending of work songs andjes, Primarily an 
my-eye’ request is not only a/Spirituals, told of the N-gro’s sor-| he draws his titles "out of this 
|rows and joys on first landing in| world,” as his colleagues say. 


the Colenics as a slave. In the! 
second movement. music a ternate- 
ly jubilant and blue, unfo‘ded the 
trials and hopes of the Negro dur- 


instrumentalist, 


Down the-years Ellington has 
contributed to American music 
such songs as "Sophisticated Lady,” 
“Mcod Indigo,” "Caravan" and 


Tammany Hal! political lead-r, is' ing the Civil War and in the days! »gojitude.” He doesn’t know him- 


soon coming up for parole after 
serving two years and. eight, 
months of his four to eight yar! 
Sing Sing prison term as political | 
protector of rackets. | 
Parole board investigators em-| 
phasized that Hines would have to 
‘forego politics permanently if 
paroled. Thus Hines will miss the 
forthcoming redhot scrap in his 
old upper-Manhattan district 
where anti-Hines forces now. in 
power are seeking re-election. 








More Readers 
PHILADELPHIA — The 
newspaper circulation in the 
United States reached an all time 
record high with a total of 44,49?,- 


folowing his emancipation. The | 
third movement told of the Negro’s 
life in Harlem, not the life of cab- 
areis, but that of every-day work 
and prayv°r. 


ONE-MAN SHOW 


The concert, given for the bene- 
fit of the Russian War Relief, not 
only spotlighted Ellington as one 
of America’s foremost caqmposers 
in the jazz idiom, but ce‘ebrated 
the Duke’s 20th year of continuous 
leadership of his own band. In the 
music world, where maestros and 
bands rise, fall: and disappear) 





German General Staff, this is 


something of a record. 


self just how many compositions 
he has written. His band says it’s 
around 5,000, but no one is sure. 
Ellington and his band have made 
something like 10,000 recordings, 
many of them for the European 
market. His early recordings al- 
readv are collector’s items. 

Duke believes the hotcha period 
of music has faded for awhile, 
"maybe because of the war.’ He 
insists that there probably- will be 
some combination of the classic 
and jazz forms in the post-war 
world which will be a landmark in 


daily | Quicker than the members of the; American music. 


"One thing is sure,” the Duke 
says. "It will- be original.” 





236 for last year. According to N. 
W. Ayer 2nd Sens, this is an in- 
crezse of more than 2,000,000 above 
that of 1941. 


False Teeth 


CHICAGO—Brig.: Gen. Robert 
H Mills, Chief of the Army Dental 
Service told an annual meeting of 
the Chicago Dental Society that 
there was a sufficient supply oi 
dental nvlastics vsed in making 
false teeth for both the army and 
civilian population. 

Gen. Mills said the Army Den- 
tal Corps in a month puts an 
average of 1.500000 permanent 
fillines in soldiers mouths and that 
rookies fittedran average 32,000 
sets of false teeth. The general re- 
vealed that over 10000 officers are 
in the dental corps with an addi- 
tional 7,000 to be added during 
1943. 





The Dionnes 


CALLANDER, Ontario—The Di- 
onne quints are the five latest 





recruits to sign their names to the 
enrollment form of the Junior Red 
Cross, promising to "do their best 
to keep the erules of health and to 
help others who need their health.” 





Pigeons 
AURORA, Ill.—The city council 
is considering a birth-control reso- 


lution by killing 500 pigeons which 
make the city hall their home. 
Alderman Schoberlein said: "With 
mating season coming up, there'll 





probably be 1,500, and, if we're not 


careful, they'll carry off the city 
hall.” 


Montgomery Ill 

ADVANCED SOUTH PACIFIC 
BASE—Lt. Comdr. Robert Mont- 
gomery, film star, is convalescing 
from a siege of jungle fever con- 
tracted while in action with a 
destroyer division and motor tor- 
pedo boats off of Guadalcanal, 





Girl Reporter Covers 
Beat — Joins WAAC’s 


‘BUFFALO, N. Y.—The Buffalo 
Courier-Express assigned three 
male reporters to cover an army 
recruiting station. All three in 
time volunteered for army duty. 
The paper then gave the - 
ment to Miss Jeanne Brozman, 
24, and—you guessed it—Jeanne 
has now enlisted in the WAAC’s. 





